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Co Correspondents. 


T. H.—Wrote you about O-—d J——e, on Monday, recommending the Erie Rail 


Road route. You can have her at the price named, but on leaving here she must travel 
at your cost and risk. 

j B.B of F. H.—We sent you half a dozen G——+s, of assorted sizes, on Saturday 
last, through the mail, to F——t. Should you desire more, if you will give us particu- 
lar directions as to size, we will have them made expressly for you. 

j. B. B. of C.—Received your second remittance. You will have seen that your 
C—~—s were forwarded to C——n, a fortnight since. 

1.T. R —Wrote you on Tuesda on the Fox Hounds and Beagles. We can 
farnish eitheror both. How shall we forward them—by ship or otherwise ? 

J.M. R.—Wrote you on Tuesday, to care of L.& J., New Orleans. Have found 
some Beagles for you; if you have any fancy about size, age, color, etc., please state 
jt, and we willtry to suit you exactly. 

S.& S., of W.—Have received your bill of lading for a box—‘ contents unknown” 
(to us) —shipped on board the * Philura.” 

G. W. D.—Do not purchase for our account until further advised. Send the price of 
the Foxes and of P—t. 

H. S.—The description comes up to the mark: we have forwarded it to two corres- 

ndents. and shall be able to write you definitely in a few days. 

' W J.M —Much obliged for a copy of your “ Rules,” and shall take pleasure in com- 
lying with your suggestion next week. The **F——e correspondent” has evidently 
nade a Judy of himself. 

|. M. S.— Such cutting and slashing as we have made on your communication! Why, 

lear — would you entail upon us half a dozen libel suits and as many news- 
er quarrels? 
x H.—Won’t you send us a copy of THorrr’s ‘ Mysteries of the Backwoods” ? 
We have never seen one, by some unaccountable neglect somewhere. 
Received and forwarded your letter to Capt. J.B. Will endeavor to find youa 

‘ey. Send us the statement, when you have leisure, on which the decision you re- 

rto was made. We no longer subscribe for the “‘ Sporting Review,” it being made 

page by page, from the identical matter published in the ‘‘ New Sporting Mag.” and 

The erie se We keep files, for binding, of the different sporting magazines re- 

ved at this office. 


MY FIRST AND LAST BOAR HUNT. 
By the author of “ My First and Last Fish,” “‘ The Garrison Ghost,” etc. 





tance is turned sportsman, and has captured three noble boars! 
— MELMOTH-PLinNy. 


All but the trio, friend Melmoth, for though Pliny might have done it 
without any trouble, I propose to show how difficult it is to kill even one, 
and then you may judge for yourselves, my readers, whether Pliny was draw- 
ing a long bow or throwing the hatchet, either of which methods has kill- 
ed more game than all the Joe Manton’s and Purdey’s in the world. It is 
all very pretty to talk of boars being killed with ease, and of the noncha- 
lant manner with which German barons are accustomed to plunge the spear 
home with one hand, while they withdraw the ever present meerschaum 
with the other, the horse meantime cavorting and executing polkas on his 


sheer necessity, for though a German baron may be obliged to turn out and 





| kill his breakfast,—which, by the way, is the case with many of them, I 
, am afraid,—he would be too lazy to undertake it for sport. 


But I claim to have been the first to introduce the boar hunt into our fa- 
vored land. Be my name praised above Nimrod’s for that! It required 
originality of thought, strength of mind, moral courage. But “ alone I did 
it!” Listen: 

It was evening. The wind, that for some hours had been blowing with 


6. of the St. Charles, Washington—Your seasonable gift of Potomac Canvass | awful fury from the West, piling up the snow in drifts of almost Alpine 


reached us in fine condition on Tuesday ; they were, indeed, “ a heavy meat!” 
l , ascertaining ‘‘ what’s your pleasure,” we will reciprocate the courtesy. 
4 H.—Will try to find a customer for your dapple grey gelding, and can, if he is 
y “just about four good horses combined in one.” You have omitted to state his 
tand probable weight. If large and strong enough for a Stanhope or Brougham 
ld be readily sold here. 
\labama.”— Leather Overalls (English) to protect the limbs whilst shooting, can 
iof Mr. Brough, 117 Fulton st.,N. Y. They are strongly secommended to all 
who use horse exercise. 
\ll Fours ”—A ard B are players—B is at six, and dealer—A is at five, and has the 
& turns up Jack ; A stands his hand and shows ace and deuce of trumps. Who 
_B 
estion 24—The premises being the same, except that A shows the nine and deuce 
ps, his partner having none. Who wins? and can B claim the Jack as “ high,” 
not in hend, and count “out” ?—B is “out” without counting his Jack as 


Q 


‘ 


(ne St. Louis correspondent who wrote us desiring some information as to the Tur- 
pentine Factories in this vicinity, is informed that his letter, with the fee it enclosed, 
is been handed to an intelligent young man, who is familiar with the details of the 
ss, and who will write him at length on the subject. 
ir. Irving’s “‘ History of the South Carolina Turf,” has been resumed in the Charles- 
‘iercury,” and the continuation will be transferrea to these columns, commenc- 
in ext week, 
). G. C —Write us frequently. The fact that you “ never was, nor ought to be sus- 
ted of perpetrating a good story,” is no excuse for you. 
E. K, B.—Eclipse’s best time was 7:37, in the heat won by Henry, he being close up. 
Peytona beat Fashion on Long Island in 7:393—7:45}. Fashion beat Peytona at Cam- 
nin 7:48—7:59. The regular Club meetings on Long Island are fixed by “ rules” to 
ience on the second Tuesday in May and the first Tuesday of Oct. You were the 
t subserzber by mail to the new series of the ‘“ Turf Register.” Well done, Con- 
ecticut! 
W.”—The Goose Story [I wish I was a geese, over thar !”] next week. 
S. R.—We shall ship some Malay and Dorking Fowls to you to-day. 
\l. R. 8.—The A.’s expect your books by the first London packet. Upon their re- 
eipt we will pay for and ship them to your factors. 
D. M. V. B.—We paid your agent (C. M. T), on Thursday, $245,07, the proceeds of 
he C M——, which were handed us by Mr.R. The other R. has returned here, 
and we are promised that your order on him shall be paid in the course of a few days. 
_ 8. A.M.—The dog is a good dog—a “responsible dog,”—and you cannot have him 
or a picayune less. 


Pt 








TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘ Spi- 
mt of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained at 





prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 


comprising 
Thorough-bred Stock, Carriages and Harness, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, Agricultural Implements, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, Sail and Row Boats. 
Fighting Cocks, Machinery, 
Race Saddles, Jockty Suits, etc., Books, Engravings, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., ete., etc. 

Anexperience of many years,and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit b 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. March I, 1848 








OUR AGENTS, 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Re- 
‘ister,” and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with 
them. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Ageut for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham- 
mitt, J. S. James, T. S. Waterman, and John Collins. : 

Mir.C. W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 
‘. Smith, J T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith,andC. J. Nice 
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SCRAPS FROM UU t PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENT. 
The Keans have just closed the most successful engagement they have 
ever played in this city. On Saturday night, being Mrs. Kean’s benefit, 
the house was crowded to an uncomfortable excess. Charley thinks I didn’t 
do him justice, in that last sketch of him. He says that is not his way of 
talking at all; and I think he is right. To enable one to obtain a just idea 
of his style, it would be necessary to catch a severe cold, get into a devil of 
a passion, and then talk through his nose out through his boots. Let the 
young beginner practice on the following. Charley, who wishes to make 
all the noise himself, swears that all his bad acting arises entirely from the 
rumpus ** bade by the dambed carpenters, who eddeavor to bake as much 
Joise as possible—as for Mistress Kead, it addoys her exceedingly—id fact, 
they have several times edtirely docked her up !” 
Last evening, Curistran Huser, the Violincellist, made his first ap- 
carance at the Chesnut-street Theatre, before a Philadelphia audience of 
asout 500 in number; the balance of the performances were a Farce, full 
‘ wit and pungency, and an Extravaganza entitled Venus and Adonis—both 
| believe, emanating from “ Brugcem.” In the latter piece, Miss NeLson 
personated the lovely Goddess, and Burton ! the rosy cheeked boy!! Of 
Mr. Huber’s performance, I am not sufficiently skilled in music, to give you 
a learned critique, but as a general admirer of music, I can say that to my 
‘aste, he is far superior to any I have yet heard. In conversing with those 
{ the musical world who do know, I find they entertain the same opinion. 
{t is unfortunate for Mr. Huber, who is exceedingly modest and retiring— 
resides being in bad health, that he should make his first appearance on the 
ovards of a Theatre, and before an audience, the majority of whom, much 
preter a drum and fife to the sweetest notes ever drawn from catgut. How- 
“ver, even with this disadvantage, he wes most enthusiastically received, 
His style as compared to Knoop’s, is as Vieuxremps to Ove BuLu’s. At 
the Walnut, they are doing up anew “Ingin” farce, by Leman. And at 
se Arch, A. A, Apass is going it strong in the Tragic. 
Jan. 6, 1846, Yours, GINSENGANDSOON,. 





i grandeur, had seemingly increased in volume, roared through the tree tops 


in the park (front door yard) with a sound like the crashing of an avalanche 


‘upon the Hartz Mountains! (Is your mind prepared? No! Well then, | 
| here goes again!) Upon the wide spread hearth, in the old hall of the | 
' Chateau de Nulpart (my country seat) blazed, and roared, and sparkled a 


huge hickory fire, the light of which, glancing and glinting from the po- 


| lished furniture of the hall, contrasted cheerfully with the murky gloom of 
| the outside atmosphere. Before the hospitable fire was drawn a round table of 
_ample dimensions, on the glistening surface of which stood a candelabrum, 
supporting lights, the purple shades of which meilowed and softened their 


rays, and caused them two fall subdued and voluptuously upon an assietle of 
| Sevres China (** with a hook !”), upon the delicate bosom of which reclined, 
‘like amber upon snow, several tiny morsels of some recherché fish and 


this was flanked by two silver flagons containing some wassail drink, appro- | 


| priate to the seasons. Besides these there were several sections of some 
| West Indian fruit, and the jackets of one or two Milesian vegetables, which 


had evidently been roasted—in the old baronial manner—among the embers | 


upon the hearth. 
Whew ! I’m tired, if you are not; so, with your permission, will try to 
' get on without any of these rhetorical flourishes, which are particularly 
| weakening, especially before dinner. The fact is, that Charley O and 
_I were having a quiet sardine and potato, with a digression of ale, at my 
| chambers in street, and were listening to the cold wind that was 
| banging all the unlocked gates, and dislodging all the chimney pots in the 
vicinity, our session enlivened by an occasional remark from one or the other, 
relative to a ** hard time on the Lake,” or ‘* Marine Disasters in plenty, for 
to-morrow’s issue,” when the house servant of all work, an elderly female 
of parts, burst into my room, and falling upon the bed, gave vent to the ex- 
clamation— 

** Lordy Massy !” 

Now, the simple ejaculation of the two perverted words here cited, is 








and the apparition of the most inhuman, in appearance, of all created humani- 


incontinently I dashed off the remainder of my beer, while Charley, slight- 
ly medical in his attributes, emptied the entire contents of my ewer upon 
the unfortunate female, reducing my bed to a state of very decided humidi- 
ty, and causing the patient again to enunciate, this time, however, in a gur- 
gling tone of voice, the same words— 

** Lordy Massy !” 

** Well—what of it ?” inquired Charley, as he elevated the lady to a per- 
pendicular position to allow her to drain, “ what of it ?” 

Some minutes of solicitude elapsed before the messenger of evil tidings 
could be brought to a speaking condition, a process, perhaps, not much fa- 
cilitated by Charley’s pounding her on the back and my fanning her with 
my Panama, which occasionally wou/d hit the end of her nose very forcibly. 
Finally, however, she gained strength sufficient to explain, and the expla- 
nation was this—the wood-shed door, which, like all boarding house doors, 
was only secured by the frail tenure of faith, hyd been blown open by the 
gale, and, at the moment of speaking, an immense hog was luxurating in 
the kitchen pantry. 

Here was a situation ! 

I am brave—like the valorous Kentuckian, perhaps, a leetle too brave '— 
so is Charley—he’s braver than I am, by the way—for once when his boot- 
maker crowded him a little, he had the courage to refer him to the pub- 
lisher , although perfectly conscious that his account was overdrawn, a de- 
gree of carelessness of danger that I have never been able to compass. Some- 
thing must be done, and that, too, immediately, else the prospect of a break- 
fast would be reduced to a mere stock speculation—vefy undecided and 
questionable. 

“Take your pistols,” said Charley—‘ go to the pantry—fire upon the 
animal—come off with laurels—and get tick for another week’s board !” 

‘“‘ Brilliant conception! I'll follow it up '” 

‘* Yes; and I’ll hold the candle !” 

I must always think that the mere ‘holding of the candle’ is nothing to mak- 
ing the fight, but as I was the host, and besides that, likely to be the bene- 
fited party, why I consented. , 

In the kitchen was a large box, used as a receptacle for the ligneous mat- 
ter consumed in the culinary department, and on this evening empty, with 
the exception of a few billets. In the wall on the side towards the pas- 
sage, was a hole, in former times used as a place of exit for the stove pipe. 
Somehow, Charley thought the light would show best through this aper - 
ture, so he mounted on the table in the passage way, and held the candle, 
while I valiantly entered the arena, a pistol extended in either hand. To 
my eyes, that was the most unmitigated hog I had ever seen, and as he stood 
in the cupboard, glowering at me and determined to make fight, I almost 
wished I had volunteered to hold the candle. 

Detected in his depredations, the boar made a rush to escape, and as he 
passed me I drew both triggers and heard both hammers strike upon the 
nippers, but no explosions followed—the pistols were not loaded! With 
the obstinacy peculiar to his race, the hog had backed against the door, 
and escape was hopeless for either brute or human. To add to my felicity, 
just at this moment there was a crash outside and an extinguishment of all 
light, followed by some very promiscuous swearing and a scream or two, 
from all which I gathered that Charley had met with a disaster, and that the 
entire female force of the establishment was drawn up outside the door. I 
made but one leap and landed in the wood box. The sticks of wood in the 
bottom occurred to me; so [I pocketed my useless fire arms and opened a 
battery of another kind. The first shot broke a molasses jug, the second 
took effect in a pan of milk, and the third started the grunter towards me, 
perfectly furious. As Charley overune at the hole with another light, the 
brute elevated himself upon his nt ae and placing his fore ones upon 

e of the box, breathed in my face. 
ta his mouth with a billet, whisk I forced nearly down his throat, 
and at the same time sprang cover his head and contrived to get out of the 
room just as he reached the door, his mouth filled with bloody foam. 

How he was ever got rid of I don’t know, but they bored me so at tab’e 
about the affair that 1 was obliged to seek another abiding place. I feel no 


articular inclinatien to repeat the sport. This was my first and last boar 
unt. JORJ AZKINZ. 





Certainly you will laugh—and laugh you may—when | tell you that our old acquain-. 


hind legs; but I am not so green as to believe that they do it save out of | 


not in itself cause for any great derangement of the nervous system, nor is it | 
properly to be considered reason sufficient for the perpetration of any rash act; | 
yet when coupled, as upon this occasion, with the sudden opening of a door, | 


ties, her flopping down upon the hitherto unpolluted couch of a bachelor, | 
perhaps an excuse may at least be found for sudden and thoughtless deeds; so | 


This was too much—I made a) 


A SNAKE-BIT IRISHMAN. 


| 





AN ORIGINAL TENNESSEE HUNTING INCIDENT. 


Written for the “‘ Spirit of the Times.” 








| As a “ Mounseer” would‘say, ‘fone gran, magnifique, pretty good” Deer 
| Hunt came off a few weeks since in the mountains of Morgan county, Ten- 
| nessee. The party—made up of the best materiel—consisted of Judge 
A ,J.M.W ,J.A , and some two or three veteran hun- 
ters, rife for sport and full of fun. As my object is not to give a detailed 
| account of the hunt, but only one of its incidents, I shall content myself 
| with merely saying, that after a four days’ hunt the three gentlemen named 
returned with twenty pair of hams and divers specimens of smaller fry. J 
| A. killed a fine buck at 160 yards off hand, shooting at the head and hitting 
,it. Judge A (an ardent sportsman and splendid rifle shot) also kill- 
ed at ‘‘long taw.” Buta truce to this, and new for the incident. 
_ As every day hath its night and every rose its thorn, so this mirthful party 
_had its “* pest,” in the shape of a huge raw-boned loquacious Irishman, who, 
uninvited, had quartered himself in the camp, boarding and lodging at the 
expense of the crowd and contriving in countless ways to render himself a 
nuisance when awake, and when asleep accomplishing the same praise- 
worthy end without any contrivance at all—it being a natural gift, and used 
by the possessor with most tormenting effect. The man snored,—and how 
he snored, will presently appear; suffice to say, a more unmitigated nui- 
sance was never abated in a more summary manner. 

They soon learned by his conversation and behaviour that he was afraid 
of snakes generally, and “ ould snakes” in particular; indeed, I think that 
the sequel warrants the bold asertion that he would have given long odds 
in favor of a Stock Creek gouging, rather than face an 18 inch moccasin 
with * bells on his tail,” as he termed rattles. The man Aad heard some 
awful snake yarns or tales since his “ laving the sod ;” this was evident from 
the morbid dread, yes, horror, he felt of the crawling tribe. Well, with 
the Queen of Sheba he might truly say that “ the half had not been told 
him,” after a night’s experience at a hunters’ camp in Tennessee. 

On the second night of his intrusion he made himself more than usually 
welcome, by ‘* getting, sir, somewhat, sir, shot!” as Tom Murray said when 
an ounce of lead took up its lodgings in the ‘‘ fork” of his breeches, think- 

_ing (if lead can) no doubt, that it had more room there than in the powder 
bed of an old brass boring iron. He told long dry yarns, all having a more 
or less remote bearing on his own prowess or skill, and more than once in- 
| sinuated a desire to make a demonstration, by having the use of the skull of 
** ony jintlemin present, and a two fut thorn, fur jist a minit!” Well, all 
this was very pleasant, and I have not doubt perfectly satisfactory, so far as 
he individually was concerned, but with his hearers it was quite a differ- 
ent thing; yet still they endured it; but the cup of patience was nearly 
full, and that night it overflowed, bearing off on its boiling current, the 
** cause” of the ‘* rise,” to regions far away and unknown. After he had 
| wearied himself with his “ blather,” and showed symptoms of turning in, 
| Jim A told him a few yarns bearing on the much dreaded snake 
subject, and particularly on their size, variety, and amiable temper in those 
parts, dwelling at length upon their apparent social disposition, assumed 
| only with fell intent to those whose nearer acquaintance they sought. This 
evidently did not sit well on the excited stomach of this pugnacious sprig- 
of-shillalah, as was manifested by the turtive and uneasy glances he ever and 
anon cast at his blanket and * location.” But bed time came, and after re- 
connoitering his sleeping ground he proceeded to count his beads and the 
chances of being *‘ snake-bit” before day, then ‘* tucking in” his blanket and 
wishing *‘ the sowls ov all snakes in these perts in purthiculer,” in a country 
where, to say the very least, they would have but a slim chance for indulg- 
ing in their natural torpidity, he fell asleep. 

And now the storm began. His snoring grew fast and furious, loud and 
long ; occasionally a sort of half snort, half grunt, terminated with “ snakes, 
by jabers, blast their sowls!” ‘* Ugh! ugh!” when there came the varia- 
tion or chorus in the shape of a grind of his teeth that threatened to drive 
them through his jaw or crush them to powder ; by way of variety he would 
hold his breath a few seconds and then snore again, and such snoring! my 
stars, that I could spell it! It was asort of cross between the breathing 
of an asthmatic elephant and the braying of a superannuated donkey, whose 
will lasted longer than his wind. Well, it thus continued with the regu- 
larity of the whip-poor-will’s coy until, say half an hour before daybreak, 
when J. M. W., (Jim W. we'll say,) whose stock of patience had long ago 
evaporated, unrolled himself from his blanket, saying in his usual quiet 
way, * Humph! I'll stop that infernal concert or start the maker of it, see 
if I don’t! Umph !” he then awoke Jim A. and the Judge, When a plot was 
laid and thus carried into execution. 

W. got his hunting-knife and going to where the offal of a large deer had 
been thrown he cut off about seven feet of gut, and securing the ends with 
twine to retain the contents, he tied one end of it fast and tight to a corner of 
Paddy’s shirt-tail that had wandered through a “int” in the seat of his 
breeches, coiling it all up smooth by his side, snake-like and true. All 
things thus arranged, the conspirators laid down again, and at the conclu- 
sion of one of the stage-horn snores with the “snakes sowls” variation, 
Jim A. roared out at the top of his voice, “Hu wee! Hu wee! A big 
copperheaded black rattle-snake, eleven feet long, has crawled up my 
breeches and is tying himself into a double-bow-knot round my body !” 
giving the Irishman, with every word, a furious dig in the side with his 
elbow, with a running accompaniment on his shins with his heels! Of 
course, all this noise and hurting awoke him quick and wide ; in his first 
movement he laid his hand on the nice cold coil of gut at his side. Hiss- 
ing out a ‘* Jayzus” from between his clenched teeth, he made a bound that 
carried him some ten feet clear of the camp, and with a force that straight- 
ened out the coil and made the snake’s tail crack like a cart whip! Cast- 
ing one wild blazing look behind he tore off with the rapidity of lightning 
around the camp ina circle of some forty feet across, and at every bound 
shouting, or rather yelling, ‘* Saze ’im! saze im by the tale! Oh, howly 
Vargin, stop ’im! Och, Saint Pathrick ! tare ’im in till jabletts! A wha! 
A wha! Bate’im to smittereens wid a gun, can’t yees! He’s got me fast 
howld by me ——! och he has, by Jabers! an he’s amendin his hoult,a 
wha! Howly Father, he’s got ashark hook on’istale! Och, murther, 
he’s forty fut long!!” On making this last circuit he ran through a part 
of the smouldering camp-fire, and the twine at the aft end of the gut caught; 
| fire; this broughta new terror, and added astrong inducement for him to puton 
/ more steam and increase his rate; round and round he went! * He’s a 

fiery sarpint. Och, murther! Howly Vargin, he carries a lite to see how 
to bite by! Och, help! I’m swallowed (jumping a log) intirely all but me 
hed! He’s saxty fate long, if he’s a fut! Thread on his bloody, fiery tale, 
will yees? Thry to save me !” then, as if inspired with new life and hope, he 
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he Spirit of the Cimes. 








Jan. 1%. 
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roared out, “ Shoot ‘im! shoot ‘im! but don’t aim at ’is hed! Shoot! « intel aa ce tidied 4 break, with no possibility re. Biome JUSTICE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE SPRIGGLNs. 
shoot ! ¢ _ 9, | exposed being adie to™ stand from wader,” it will not be hard for the read- ii _ With some account of his First Court. 

Now here was apicture! There stood the Judge hugging a sapling with er to underst that somebody might be injured in their understanding. Under ery ym wel of Florida, which confers on the soverej 

both arms and one leg, his head thrown back emitting scream after scream ;| This fact was not lost upon the mind of Sally, who, upon the last'mother- | ple the right of electing their own, an individual who gloves 
here’ lay Jim.W. on his back, with his feet against a tree, his arms elevated | ly mre to sic “* pull heel like a wild cat, for the minister was comin,” — avast of p- n hye rigging, was declared to be duly 
 * : x. ° . . e < . elected ustice Peace, or e ct, ¥ ; 
iw ’s when he you to help him up, and it was seream for | raised the difficu aT objection to the descent, | ~ g, ott om Festion con B Slane oon county, Fla 


oceotairise ine dros sounds, at all like ordinary laughter, had ceased, 
and the present notes would have rendered immortal the vocal fame of a 
dozen panthers, accompanied in their concert by the fog whistle of a steam 
boat. Yonder stands Jim A.—*‘fat Jim”’—with his legs about a yard 
apart, his hands on his hips, shouting at regular intervals of about five seconds, 


** Snake !—Snake !!—Swaxe!!! at the same intonation, but so loud that, 


the echoes mocked each other from fifty crags, and ‘‘ Snake ! Snake ? re- 
verberated loud and long among those mountain slopes, while his eyes 
carefully and closely followed the course of poor Paddy round the camp. 
After running round it about thirty times, the persecuted one flew off in a 
tangent into the dark woods, and the medley sounds of “* snake! murdther! 
help! fire! saxty fut! Howly Vargin !” &c. gradually died away in the dis- 
tance, and the, hunters were alone. 

“* Umph,” said Jim W., (after stopping his laughing hiccough,) “ umph, 
I thought that gut would stop snoring at this camp at least! Umph.” The 
next evening the Patlander was seen travelling at a mighty rate through 
Knoxville, with a small bundle under one arm and a huge shillalah in the 
other hand, poked out ahead of him in a half denfensive, half exploring at- 
titude. When he was hailed by Archy Mc with, “ Which way, 
Paddy ”” Casting round at the speaker a sort of a hang-dog, sulky glance, 
he growled forth, a word at a step, “ Strate to Ireland, by Jayzus, where 
there’s no snakes !” 

You cannot say “snake” to either member of the party yet, without its 
costing a set of vest buttons or producing a “stitch in the side.” 

Knoxvitxe, Tenn, Dec, 25th, 1945. SUGARTAIL. 








“COMING DOWN TO MEETING.” 
ANOTHER “ BORDER TALE OF THE WEST.” 





Written for the “ Spirit’? by the same spirit that wrote the others. 


«« Why, you Sau, up there, ar’nt you coming down to meeting ? it’s gittin’ 
powerful late, and for sartin [ reckon you wont git your duds on till the 
minister gits here ;’’ was the first pious exciamation that I heard as I drove 
up to the door of a Western borderer’s log cabin, one beautiful December sab- 
bath morning in years “ lang syne,” for the purpose of attending what the 
expression of the ‘‘old ’oman” indicated was on hand—one of those few 
and far between opportunities that the pioneers have to enjoy, the privilege 
of listening even to a transient preacher, as ‘‘ stated preaching ” is not any 
more common in the Western wilds, than it used to be at ** Sandy Hill ;” 
but such as the new settlers do have, they certainly appear to ‘‘ estimate as 
they ought.” On the present occasion, at least, ‘‘ the people were as anx- 
ious for, and attentive to religion,’’ as any one would desire ; for it was one 
of those lovely early winter days, when it seems as though the cvat of snow 
which covers the ground, was only placed there to give greater effect to the 
bright rays of the sun, and rendering the atmosphere exceeding pleasant, 
without being warm enough to take away the sleighing, and certainly not 
cold enough to induce a North Carolinian, although in the snowy Hoosier 
land, to shut his cabin door, particularly in the present instance, where it 
was the only source of light. In fact, the cabin under our present exam- 
ination, was an exact counterpart of the one described in my last tale, from 
the loft of which, Joe Spraker, the Dutchman, made his victorious descent 
among the Indians. And if the present reader has not read that, it is his 
loss, not mine. I cannot repeat the description, and he cannot understand 
this without that. 

While he goes back for that, I will go on with this. 

The day was lovely; the sleighing good, and the preacher expected was 
one of those good men that we often see upon the very frontier of civiliza- 
tion, travelling from place to place, through frost and snow and rain, and 
trackless wilds and bridgeless streams; with his whole possessions of 
earthly goods concentrated in the horse that carries him, and the * old sad- 
dle-bags”” and saddle under him, with neither cash nor scrip, nor care for 
the comforts of life; often stopping in the rudest log cabin, where if there 
had been, as often there is, a sign bearing a beautiful “* charcoal sketch” of 
** accommodation for man and beast,” which some of your city cits would 
think was all intended for the latter—and often preaching a dozen different 
discourses ina week, in as many different places, and often, as in the present 
instance, in the rude lug cabin of some pious pioneer in the wilderness, 
where the whole accommodation consisted of a single room about sixteen 
feet square, encumbered with a couple of beds and sundry other “ fixens” 
upon one side, and a fire-place, Oh! whata fire-place, occupying the whole 
broadside of the other, and in the present instance occupied by such a fire 
that it seemed to compensate for the open door. 

The * old woman,” had hardly finished her exhortation to “ Sall” to hurry 
her toilet operations, which it seems she was carrying on “ up stars,” alias 
avery primitive looking ladder, that led up one side of the house, into a 
very low loft, the floor of which, like the one before referred to, was made of 
the universal new country substitue for boards, the split ‘* shakes,” four feet 
long, supported upon round poles; when she discovered something else as 
a cause why Sall should hurry, for she continued her earnest appeal to the 
person above, something after the following fashionable manner of convey- 
ing maternal injunctions :— 

‘* Well, now, I do declare—you, Sally, you, why if here aint the Squire, 
and all the wimin folks—a whole sleigh-load—and the children, too—why 
du come in to the fire—you Sall, aint you comin down in a hurry—well, I 
reckon you will if I git arter you—why, I do declare, Squire, !’'m mighty 
glad you’ve come down: and I’m thinkin there’ll be right smart of folks out 
to-day—why, now, did you ever—why just look, if the whole clearin aint 
full of meetin folks—I do declare, I dont b’leive the half on ’em can git in 
the house.” 

And sure enough, they came, a perfect avalanche of all sorts and sizes; 
some on sleds, without a single plank between them and death, or at least 
a ducking in the snow, if they should happen fo slip through between the 
beams ; while others had mounted the “ big wagon-box” on runners, and 
hitched on a couple of yoke of “‘ steers” (only 12 yr. old) and taken in all 
at home, and all the go-to-meeting inclined along the road that could crowd 
in, and **hang on,” until the vehicle might have been mistaken for one of 
your city Sunday-steamboats, starting off on a “‘ pleasure trip.” The first 
come, to meeting or mill, first served, and as the various detachments ar- 
rived, stowed themselves into the smallest possible compass, to be squeezed 
still smaller upon the requisition of the next arrival for more of the “ plen- 
ty of room.” [N.B. In those days bustles and coffee-sack ‘* what-de-call- 

te he er ie not among the articles that fill up,in these latter days. ] 
rst ~ a er-name, was “right smart glad the Squire’s folks had come 
rail on n e best seat,” which said best seat, consisted of the flat side of a 
ad been “ toted” in out of the snow ashort time before, and which 
the heat of the fire and . ee 

thewiint hata exis and warmth of said sundry human bodies, that were 

ae. Cre “sittin on a rail,” was just sufficient to reduce from a frozen 

condition to watery one, but Chane . r 

for vent through the « ladder.) ate steam might arise, had ample room 

Socet Ginn ied ease = r-hole” directly over head, to say nothing of the 

, n work” order, and, as the roof was of the 


same order, it undoubtedly let as much d it di 
casion nigh at hand, a little more go. cen ee ree 


The seats had got “ pretty-well-I-thank-you ” full, and a large collection 
of men and boys occupied the sunny side of the outside part of the house 
and the minister was seen slowly jogging down the hill, and yet “ our Sal- 
ly, the lazy jade, arnt down yet”—Heaven help us, that oceupy the * back 
seat,” right against the ladder; how is the poor girl going to get down ?— 
Not poor in flesh, for she weighs plump two hundred pounds ; and if, be- 


‘known gallantry of the gentlemen, upon like occasions under similar cir- 


which objection seemed i to the mother, who appealed to the 
cumstances, to “look tother way.” Whereupon the dutiful - 
clared before the whole congregation, that ‘she'd be dod halen ae 
stir a peg, unless marm would fotch her shoes and stockings, and come up 
with a string and a pin to fasten her clothes,” for she had broken one, and | 
was lacking the other, and if she attempted to stir in her present condition, 
was fearful of losing the whole wardrobe. 

Whereupon, marm, who, like other mothers who are anxious for their 
daughters to exhibit themselves in the market, made a move to come to the 
rescue, and without waiting to see who looked “ tother way,” ‘* began to 
climb,” and, when about half way up, the daughter, perhaps, as in duty 
bound, essaying to rise to meet her honored progenitor, or from some other 
of the unknown causes that occasion a false step, made one false or fatal 
one for her, the frail flooring gave way beneath her foot, and as it was all 
unshod, to public gaze came peering through, but not alone, its mate was 
there and followed on—the pinless, stringless clothes, one little fleeting 
moment sustained her weight suspended between mid air and earth, when 
all gave way, and the nymph stood upon the floor all unharmed and un- 
adorned as ever nymph of old trod ancient woods and vales. She cast one 
rapid glance at the ladder—that breach was closed—she could not enter 
there except o’er the body of her who gave her life—which thought was 
worse than instant death—another glance she gave the beds, but only to 
learn that she could not penetrate into their hidden recesses without first 
penetrating an unhidden file of men, none of whom, upon the instant spur 
of the moment, had a spur in the head or heel, that induced them to “« make 
way for the lady,” as all Americans are wont to do, and would readily have 
done now, if they had had time for deliberation, which, however, they had 
not, for lightning flash never came and went much quicker than the vision 
before them ; for, retreat within being out of the question, and the door 


being open, and directly in front some ten rods off, was seen the friendly and | 


inviting shelter of sundry stacks, besides the rather inviting appearance of 
the Squire’s buffalo robes spread out in the warm sunshine, as they hung up- 
on the sleigh ; towards which the frightened fawn, (rather a large one,) no 
quicker cast a longing eye, than with one bound she cleared the intervening 
space to the door, and with about ten more, would have cleared the rest of 
the distance, but just as she made the second spring into what but a single 
instant before, had appeared as clear and open space, the coming minister 


had come, and there, with saddle-bags and cloak encumbered, received the | 
whole force of the out-comer while he was coming in; which, more rapid | 


than some suits in ejectment, as this was by the force of gravity, instead of 
force of law, and forced him, together with the impelling force, headlong 
into a deep snow-bank, that fortunately was there to receive the warm em- 
brace. Although amid all the wild scenes that he had eucountered in a 
fifty years’ border life, he had met with many that would serve for text to 
point a tale, yet never in all his ** appointments,” had he met with so singular 
a reception as this, from ‘“ man or beast.” 

But he was a man of remarkable quick presence of mind, and whose 


Of course he could not know, any more than the fifty men and boys that had 





the matter; but his quick penetration told him in an instant that “ some- 





thing’s broke,” and almost as instantly, and with the agility natural to one 
of his wiery sinews and iron frame, he disengaged himseli from his cloak, 
and wrapped its ample folds around a form by far more needy than his own, 
whipped her out of the snow and into the nearest sleigh, and before the 
gaping crowd had time to finish their gape, had driven a quarter of a mile 
to the next house, deposited his load where she could find shelter and shoes, 
as well as fire, friends and clothes, and himself returned; and saddle- 
bags on arm, and a frown on his face that effectually told that none must 
laugh at a fellow creature’ s misfortunes, quietly walked into the house and 
as soon as the mother and two or three female friends had left, without say- 
ing a word, for ** tother house,” he opened the old saddle-bags, took out a 
well worn old hymn-book, and with his strong, clear, and musical voice, 
sent up a song of praise through the opening in the old cabin floor that had 
just been made by the misfortune of one of his fellow creatures, which, 
whether in the book, or an impromptu effusion, I know not, but this was 


the commencement :— 


** Teach me, oh Lord, for other’s woes, 
As though my own, to feel ! 

Rebuke that mirth which plainly shows 
We need thy saving seal. 


Misfortunes come, we know not how, 
Except it is thy will! 

Instead of laugh we ought to bow, 
And see thy mercy still.” 


Then followed a prayer, such as you never read in books, for it came di- 
rectly from the heart, and if ever such an offering were acceptable in heaven, 
I am sure that this one was. 

Then came a discourse, such as are only heard in the log cabins of the 
wilderness, and such an one as only could have calmed down the excited 
feelings of that audience, until they had not one thought except of love to 
their Creator, and every one of their fellow creatures; and many was the 


evening hyma that went up that night, burthened with the strain of 


“Teach me, oh Lord, for other’s woes, 
As though my own, to feel ! 


And never, perhaps, did an accident happen before of so ludicrous a na- 
ture, that excited less mirth, or was better applied for the benefit of those 
that heard a sermon that day, throughout the wide world; and certainly 
the act of “coming down to meeting,” of any one individual, never was 
the cause of more good to the multitude, than was that of “ our Sall,” 
however unpropitious of such a result, first appearances might kave been. 


of the subject to the human mind, for the purpose of improving the human 
heart, and increasing the happiness of the human family. And this is my 
object, end, and aim, in penning this somew hat ludicrous scene of ‘* Bor- 
der Life in the West.” Many of the actors have ceased to ‘* come down to 
meeting,” and have gone where others will soon be coming down to—the 
grave. There we shall all come to one meeting; may it be a peaceful and 
a happy one, is the wish of one of the borderers that help te make up the 
dramatis persone of a border tale, to amuse you in a leisure moment, or, 
perhaps, beguile the tedium of such a confinement to a sick room, as is the 
cause of this present writing. 

Now, friend P., as I have not the material for reading that suits my taste, 
enough to fill up all the sick hours, I must write, and inflict the same upon 
you. Butif you dont mind your “ p’s” and my “‘q’s,” and cipher out my 
heiroglyphics, so as to make a cleaner proof than “ Mike,” Pil tell you 
what I’ll do, I'll wrap you up in that cloak with “our Sall,” and tip you 


into some of the snow-banks now lying under my window. 
So look out—I’m sick, but not cross. SoLon. 


Christmas Day, 745. 








An Impromptu. 
I’ve a rosy-gilled shad, boiled right to a bubble, 
A quarter of lamb Fulton-Market can’t double ; 
Hot-house peas and green salad, 
That might make the sad glad: 
Stilton cheese and a cracker 
Need no praise for a backer : 
Shall I speak of my wine, then, 
Long conceded divine, when wd 
We've joyous met o’er it again and again? 
I will aot—one word, and no more ; 
If atall, come at once—’tis a quarter to four. 





ides other things not to be mentioned about that same ladder climbing | 


whole life had been one that had schooled him to meet s udden emergencies. | 


emerged from ‘‘ the sunny side,” at the first “sign of thunder,” what was 


So ‘ art | obtained his Com. 
mission, he determined honestly and rigidly to perform all the duties of th 
office, and the dignities, emolument and perquisites thereof. He Rane 
up a pine at at the ef his door, on which was scrawled in chalk the 
following words, to wit : ro 
napoleon bonaparte spriggins, ESQUIRE, 
gusTIs of The pEAS. 

Then he appointed his own constable, and called a Court. 

He received from his predecessor, certain documents, folded in legal form 
on which legal action had been commenced, and which under the our 
new Justice was called on to perfect. : 

The Court House was a certain groggery, grocery or confectionary, as the 
case may be, at The Cross Roads, of which Justice Napolean Bonaparte 
Spriggins was the owner and occupant. 

“« Mr. Constable,” said the Justice, taking his seat beside a large box 
which was turned up to answer the purposes of a table, and assuming a 
dignity becoming his station, “« Mr. Constable,” said he, “ this ere court ig 
| how sot, and ready for biznes, let any one what wants justis and the lor 
-cumin. You Dave Scutes! let alone that ere whiskey barrel—we’re not 

now a ’lectioneering !—this ere is a Court—and we'll have no drinking in 
Court—except as to those who pay down.” 
Bees. first case, Mr. Constable, is Roach varsus Snell. Cal] John 
. “ John Roach, John Roach, come into court,” bawled the constable, 
on’t answer, please your honor.” 
_“ Don’t answer! bring a sute in tnis ere court, and don’t answer! I fine 
him the dollar, Mr. Constable, for contempt. Such is the lorr, 
| “Call Snell.” 
es Simon Snell, Simon Snell, come into court. Don’t answer, please your 
| worship.” 
| ” ae to a cried some of the bystanders, 
| “Gone to Texas in contempt of this ere court! I order hi 2 
' to jail forthwith, Mr. Constable. Such is the lorr. ee 
a The State varsus Teddy O’Rielly.” Where’s Teddy O’Rielly, Mr. Con- 
| stable ? 
** In the shavens before the door, your honor—he’s oller’s on hand.” 
** Then call the State.” 
“* Well, I reckon as how it'll trouble you a leetle,” said a bystander, “ to 
| bring the State into these here diggins !” 
ay All the same, Mr. Constable, the parties must be called! That’s the 
orr. 

** The State of Florida, come into court,” cried the officer. ‘ Don’t an- 

swer, your honor.” 

“* Well, this is a serious matter, Mr. Constable! Charged with an oath,” 
| mumbled the dignitary, casting his eye over the warrant, “ John Smith, 
| — riotus conduct, big-a-my—Who, in hell, is Big Amy, Mr. Consta- 
| ble ?” 

** Can’t say, your honor.” 

** Call her into court.” 

| ** Big Amy, Big Amy! come into court! Don’t answer. But here’s Ted- 
| dy O’Rielly.” 

| Here Teddy O’Rielly, a little chuffy, red faced man, approached the dig- 
| nitary at the box. 

| ** Well, Teddy,” demanded the Justice, with an awful frown, “* what is 
| this affair between you and Big Amy ?” 

| ** Divil of a bit, your worship’s honor! as the good woman who owns can 
| testify, your honor.” 

| - then, there is a woman in the affair! and where is she, Mr. Teddy 
| O’Rielly ?” 

‘* The Lord knows, your worship’s honor, unless she be in the dear city 
of Cork, where I left here some nine years last Michelmas, with the chil- 

der’s, the little O’Rielly’s.” 

‘“‘ But Big Amy, with whom it seems you had a spree the other day— 
| where’s she ?” 

** All flam, your worship, of that spalpeen John Smith. If I could only 
get hold of him, with a dhrop of the shillalah, saving your lonor’s river- 
ence, l’d teach him to take away an honest man’s character. May the divil 
burn him !” 

‘* Where’s John Smith, Mr. Constable ?” 

‘* Which one, your honor ” 

«« Why, the one that can tell all about this affair with Big Amy.” 

“‘ Can’t find any such one; nobody knows nothin about her.” 

“ This is a very mesterous affair! ‘Teddy O’Rielly, we shall have to send 
you to jail.” 

‘« Divil a bit, saving your worship’s reverence, unless they keep good 
whiskey there.” 

Some one observed that the prisoner could give security for his appear- 
ance. . 

«« Yes, that is the lorr,” said the Justice. ‘‘ And now Teddy O’Rielly we 
order that you give a bond to keep the peace for the next year, against every 
body, and Big Amy in perticular, wherever she is.” ern 

«© And now, Mr Constable, you may proklame that this court is riz - 

«Gentlemen, we're gettin dry, let’s licker. The people have made mea 
Justis, and I’m detarmined to give ’em the lorr.” 

‘‘[ rather reckon, Squire, it was the whiskey that made you a Justice, 


and that you may be considered, A ‘ rum’ justice,” said a lean looking by- 
stander. Star of Florida. 


SCRAPS FROM THE LAST “ KINCKERBOCKER.” 


«A Clever Spanish friend of mine,” writes a new (and let us add) wel- 
come contributor, “ Pavnt MARTINDALE,” ‘‘ who recently came to this 
country to learn English and other curiosities, and who has been giving me 
by letter an account of his wanderings in Connecticut, writes: ‘I con- 
templated with joy in my soul a tree standing in Hartford, found by the first 
settlers, who came from England. Jt has been chartered by the Legisla- 
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ture, which document I was not able to see, on account of my short stay 
| there!!” Of course somebody had half-told him the story of the oe 
Oak, I know not how it may sound to you, but we who know the man di 
laugh consuwedly over it!” And so did we. 





We see through “Jim’s” reservation: the article will not “ reach us 
safely!” Our correspondent reminds us of the remark of the transparent 
Hibernian, who wanted a friend to discount a note. , 

«If I advance this,” said the lender, ‘‘ will your pay you note punctu- 
ally ?” 

«I will, on me honor,” replied the other ; ‘‘ the expense of the protest 


and all!” 





And this all arose from the right kind of an appropriation and application | 


Do you “ take the idea,” “ Jim ?” 





There is a pleasant story related of Jarvis, the distinguished painter So 
the effect namely, that walking down Broadway one day, he saw before im 
a dark-looking foreigner, bearing in his arm a small red-cedar a 
| He stepped immediately into his ‘* wake,” and whenever he met a friend, 
(which was once in two or three minutes, for the popular artist knew every 
body,) he would beckon to him with a wink to “ fall into line” behind. By 
and by the man turned down one of the cross-streets, followed close by Jar- 
vis and “his tail.” Attracted by the measured tread of many feet, heturn- 
ed round abruptly, and seeing the “ procession” that followed in his foot- 
steps, he exclaimed : 

«« What for de debbil is dis? What for you take me, eh? What for you 
so much come after me, eh ?” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Jarvis, with an air of profound respect, ‘* we saw you 
going to the grave alone, with the body of your dead infant, and we e 
the opportunity to offer you our sympathy, and to follow your babe to the 
tomb !” : 

The man explained, in his broken manner, that the box contained only 
cigars, and he evinced his gratitude for the interest which had been mani- 
fested in his behalf, by breaking it open and dispensing them very liber- 
ally to “the mourners !” 





We “incline to think” that we can promise our friends a “‘ rich treat 
in the “ 4drentures of a Yankee-Doodle” The writer is just opening 
upon his incidents, some of which are of the most entertaining character 
His illustrations of the ubiquity of the true Yankee reminds us of a some- 
what kindred instance of a sea-captain who had for many foggy and stormy 
days been trying to weather his vessel round Cape Horn. At lenz'n, te 
his great joy, while the sea yet wrought and was tempestuous, he saw = 
morning the “rack” breaking away in patches, and on the top o! 4 bo 
head-land near by, the sun shining brightly upon some brilliant a 
which threw back its gladdening beams. Seizing his glass, he drew te 
bright ** pharos of his hopes” within its focus. And what do think if was: 
It w.s “a Connecticut pedlar’s long yellow wagon!” “Oh git egout : 
—':wasn’t though ?” *Twasn’t any thing else!” 





Joun WATERS. 


“< What is all this talk, Squire, about this here direct tax ?” asked an ig 
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nora rt »1 opkia of his re resentative ia Coazress, at a time when such @ 
pro» »s ‘ion was before the National Legislature. 2 

“{¢ s for the support of the navy, and to suppress insurrection,” replied 
the honorable member, 

Seated at home that night, the “ enlightened constituent” developed to a 
netic bor the cause of the “ taxation,” coacerning which they had been so 
geusiive, 

«[ «now what it’s all for,” said he; ‘i?’s to support knavery and sup- 
press ivsurrection ?—the Squire told me so to-day !” 


Ti ROWING THE LASSO IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
sii Momerme. 


The following details of the mode of catching the ‘* most beautiful and 
cra:l beasts of prey,” the Tiger Leopard or Jaguar of South America, is 
fron the pen of a gallant officer, long resident at Montevideo and the ad- 
jcent districts :— 

‘« You ask me to give you some account of our sports in this distant part 
of the world, knowing my ardent attachment for European field sports 
whilst a neighbor of vours. Our species of game here is not very numer- 
ous, but rather formidable, as you will admit afier perusing these lines. 
When I say the game is not very numerous here, | confine myself to what 
is considered such by the inhabitants. A good sportsman, you know, will 
make all game that comes to his net, or rather his gun, where personal 
courage is required, or risk incurred. I shall confine my remarks in the 
preseat instance to our most potent enemy, and who becomes an important 
object of the chase, from the danger which ever attends his presence, and 
the value of his hide when killed. The latter is the principal inducement 
with tie natives for hunting the jaguar, but it is also from a dread of his 
ta'ons and the ‘irresistable armature of his deadly jaws.’ The natives have 
a great dread of the jaguar (Felis onea of Linnzus), being impressed with 
the belief that it preters their flesh to that of the white men; they are pro- 
bably what may be termed by a Highland schoolmaster, ‘more accessible,’ 
beivg less encumbered with clothing, The American tiger is larger, bat 
lower oa the lezs than the European, and is by far the most formidable ani- 
mal of the New World. Like all the feline species in a state of nature, 
they are almost contiaually in action, both by night and by day. They either 
walk, creep, or alvance rapidly by prodigious bounds, but they seldom run, 
wing, it is to be believed, to the extreme flexibility of their limbs and ver- 
tevral column, which do» not preserve the rigidity suitable to that species of 
prosression. heir b izht commanding eyes seem to glow with unearthly 
lustre upon the least excitement. 

‘faving descrided thus far our ‘game,’ let me say something of the 
spo'tsman, and he generally consisis of the guacho, as he is termed in 
wien Ss Ayres, or guasso, as he is called in Chili. The guacho is a verita- 
pl-c-vaar; he passes the greater part of his lifetime on horseback, and 
horse-desh forms the greater portion of his food. Hts horsemanship and 
ver of throwing the lasso are truly astonishing. His facility, however, 




















is (he result of cons‘ant practice from their earliest years, the boys amusing | 


+ 


thems ‘lves w'th the Ja+so as soon as they begin torun about. Cats and dogs 
tic first game of these infant Nimrods, which ia due season is followed 

a diligent exercise of their skill amongst the domestic poultry. The las- 

». | believe, is of Oriental origin, and dates from a remote period. It was 
-d in the army of Xerxes, by a certain shepherd tribe belonging to the 
im nese Persian Empire. The word lasso is derived from the Spanish lazo, 
siritying a noose or slip knot, 
‘ guacho ; he mounts his horse, and is beyond the horizon in no time. 





The howling of the jaguar is a joyful sound | 


He wears generally, I may say universally, a felt hat with an edormous | 


‘oa l brim, tied under his chin by artbbon. A hole is made in the middle 
fa larze piece of cloth, cut circular, through which he pokes his head ; 
it is vader this mantle, called a poncho in the country, that he shelters his 
shoullers. The skin, turned inside out, of a horse’s hocks, serves him for 
boots, and covers his feet all but a triangular hole for the admission of a 
t. His smalls are of leather, and he carries in his right hand a long 
f strong cord, the two ends of which are strongly fastened to the girt 
o. lis companion in danger. With this equipment the guacho penetrates 
the deepest solitudes; he braves the Pamperos, the formidable plains of 
(h America, and returns to Monte Video, withhis nobly acquired booty. 
‘‘ Jep, of whom I am about to speak, was a little man, all nerve, all mus- 
cle, live feet at the most in height. The continual habit of riding had bent 
» lers, as that of continually smoking the cigarette had blackened his fin- 
ers and teeth; he was always smoking, everlastingly so, and never went to 
cep without a quid of tobacco in his mouth. In all his life Jep never 
an a glass of wine or a drop of ram. Water, ale, onions, bread, and oc 
stonally a piece of beef, or broiled horse-flesh was all his food 


Sr ¢ 


. © Oe 


‘ How many jaguars have you killed” IL inquired of him on day when 


{met him in a coflee-house at Monte Video. 


«I never keptan account,’ he replied, ‘but I have taken twenty-five | 


with the lasso.’ 


*** But they tell me, however, that you and your son have nearly depopu- | 


lated the country.’ 
ele They.belie me,’ said Jep, dashing his glass in his fury against the 
‘* To account for Jep’s passion it will be presently shown that among the 
ichos it is thought infra. dig. to be obliged to kill the beast without pre- 
isly having caught him with the lasso, all the honor and skill being con- 
s.dered to lie in this operation. 
_ “** My stiletto has killed a great number of them it is true,’ continued 
ep, ‘but my son will take revenge for his father’s defects, and up to the 
present moment he has hever missed a single jaguar with his lasso. 
»upil—my faults no longer exist. But,’ added he, ‘if you will accom- 
vny me, I leave to-morrow forthe Pampas, and promise you that you shall be 
sent at a game which you will not forget as long as you live.’ 
‘‘ | accepted readily so pleasing an invitation. We took our departure, 


ai it was not many hours ere we were in the presence of a formidable | ngs gr ‘ res a pr 
‘tv girl and must manifest it; he can’t help doing sofor the life of him. 


‘ The guacho’s horse, with an apparent wonderful sagacity, seemed to be 


well aware that if he turned on either side he had no defender left; he, 
therefore, faced the enemy, headed him, asa sailor would say, to prevent 
his getting on his (the horse’s) broadside. His master spoke to him en- 


couragingly in monosyllables, but which the intelligent creature seemed 
perfectly to understand. His 1858 appeared to tremble, he foamed from his 
extended nostrils, aad snorted aloud ; his ears, like his mane, stood erect- 


ed, and his eyes appeared rivetted on those of the tizer, watching his prey. 
(iis was the mement, the most anxious moment of all my life. The gau- 
ultered a few sentences to himself, of which I could catch, ‘ Here 1s 
emy, who would ispute these immense plains with me, let me not 
be beaten, or my comrades will treat me with contempt. Be quick Jep, and 
\scall carry his fine hide to Monte Video, or Buenos Ayres, and be able 
sell it for five or six >lasters; let it be known that I take him at the first 
us of the lasso. Now’s the time.’ 
 \vout 25 feet at the most separated the two combatants ; they approach- 


| 


* 
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turn with me to Monte Video. Keen 

had seen enough of it. Pheasant and partridge shooting, and occasionally 

the wild boar, is all very fine ; but those who start in the morning in chase 

of the jaguar or tiger (in America as in Asia), do not always return home, 

and the sport is often purchased with much regret and many ie Sip ste 
. «c ” 








A YOUNG ENGLISH PEER. 
Extract from a Diary in London, June, 1845. 

I have frequently had occasion to remark the attractiveness of children 
at the west end of this vast metropolis, and among the inducements to an 
early morning walk in and near. the Parks and Squares is the pleasure of 
mceiog them. [ must indulge in a sketch of one. Walking in Grosvenor 
Place this morning on my way to breakfast, and passing Balkin street, my 
attention was attracted by p of children with their servants and nurses 
some thirty yards distant up Said street, leading to Belgrave Square. Among 
these children a bright animated little fellow in cap and plume, in a short 
dress and his legs bare, catight my eye, and recognizing my motion that he 
should run to me, suddenly broke away from the group and skip’d toward 
me with the agility of a young deer. I crouch’d down with my arms ex- 
tended to catch him, and he sprang into them with ali the confidence of an 
old acquaintance—but in the same instant that he sprang to my neck, his 
little hands adroitly threw my hat off behind me on the pavement, and, tho’ 
sei! out of breath, he shouted to the top of his bent in a most joyous 

augh. 

By this time the whole group was in full chase, after him and his servant 
—a very respectable and anxious looking female, was soen along side of me, 
full of kind reproaches of the youngster ; and apologies for his rudeness in 
knocking off my hat, which till then I supposed to have been accidental— 
** What,” said I, *‘ did he do it purposely ?” 

**O yes, your honor, itis a trick my Lud teaches him—he knocks his 
Ludship’s hat in the same way.” 

Holding him tightly against my chest, his hands resting on my shoulder 
and bracing himself off and looking at me in the face—his bright blue eye 
and clear expsessive countenance redolent of health and joy—and his flaxen 
ringlets blending with the plumes of his well scented cap. 

** What is your name ?” says I. 

** Puddin,” says he, and then I would tickle him and then he would shout 
out a laugh again. 

** Whose son is he ?” said [ to the nurse or servant. 

** My Lord ” 

** No, no—Puddin—Puddin,” interrupted the little fellow. 

**Is he the eldest ?” 

**O yes, your honor, his Ludship only married four years ago, you 
know.” 

This, however, I did not know, “‘ you know,” so I made no further en- 
quiry about a matter that it was supposed every body knew. All I knew was 
that [ held a young legitimate Lord in my arms—the heir and hope of the 
illustrious house of , dating its name and fame with the Norman 
a gag and marking its history since in many contests by flood and 

e . 

And so, thinks I, this is another younger one of that stock !—he begins 
early in knocking off hats. 

**So you knocked off my hat, did you,” said [; ** take that, master Pud- 
din,” and I gave him a slap on his bare leg. The nurse then handed me 
my hat, and [ had scarcely put it on, when it was on the pavement again— 
malgre all myjspanking and threatening. 

** O, it’s no use, your honor, to put your hat on whilst he can reach it— 
he will be sure to knock it off.” 

If he had not evinced so much real enjoyment in knocking my hat off—if 
he had not been as beautiful as the pencil of the painter or the chisel of 
the sculptor in their highest conceptions could fashion forth—and had I 
time to spare before breakfast, I should have continued the contest with 
this young Peer of England. So I gave it up with a kiss on his fair fore- 
head, and when I put him down there followed quite acontest between him 
and his nurse, for he was very desirous of going along with me—having, 
as he supposed, discovered in me a genial spirit in fun and frolic. 

A few years hence (if he lives) his name, perhaps, will be Gazetted in 
the army or navy—or diplomatic department, and coming of age, will be 
called in his time to ‘“‘the House of Lords.” If he fails in ably discharg- 
ing his duty in any position to which he may be called, he will be the first 
of his House and line that has been found deficient. 

I reluctantly separated myself from this joyous little fellow—but an agree- 
able recollection of him, will long remain with me—and I make this pass- 
ing record of this little incident of our meeting, not without a hope that in 
some future day, either [ or mine may fall upon it, when little ** Puddin” 
shall have become a full grown lord and peer of England. And thus, real- 
ly the truth of the old saying—great oaks from little acorns grow. 

And now to breakfast N. ¥. Evening Gazette. 











**COURTING”™ VERSUS “ATTENTIONS.” 

This is a subject which, always important, is daily becoming peculiarly 
so, and we design to call the attention of the young people occasionally, 
in the hope of arresting the progress of an alarming and Reacts evil, 

Young ladies are bound to fall in love as soon as possible, and bound to be 
bound to a partner for life, as soon as the necessary preliminaries can be 


| made— such as getting a lover, fascinating him thoroughly, being courted, 


He is 


having the question popped, getting the wedding garments in array, and 
inviting friends to see them prettily married. The young man is bound to 
be gallant and polite, and to admire, without stint, all the pretty young 
girls known and unknown—to doff the beaver, offer the arm, invite to the 
ride, the theatre, and the pleasant saunter—in short, to do al] and sundries 
needed to show his devotion and gallantry towards the sex, until some en- 
ehantress throws her spells around him, and he sinks, subdued, into acom- 


' mon-place, indifferent, careless Benedict. 


Now out of these things grow difficulties. A young man admires a pret- 
The young lady has a tender heart, reaching out like vine tendrils for some- 
thing to cling to, she sees the admiration, is flattered, begins soon to love, 
expects some tender avowal, and perhaps gets so far as to decide that she 
will choose a white satin under a thin gauze, &c., &c., at the very moment 
that the gajlaat, she half loves, is popping the question to another damsel 
ten miles off. Now the difficulty lies in not precisely understanding the 


difference between polite attention, and the tender manifestations of sigh- 
ing love. Admiring a beautiful girl, and wishing to make a wife of her, are 


not always the same thing, and therefore, it is necessary that a damsel 


should be upon the alert to discover to which class the attentions paid her by 


handsome and fashionable young gentlemen belong. Itis hard to draw the ex- 
act line of separation between polite attentions and downright courting, but our 


great age aad extensive experience have enabled us to observe enough to 


aid the young and artless, in deciding upon this matter. 
First, then—if a young fellow greets you in a loud, free, and hearty tone 


| - ? 1 ° ° : ~~ 
'—if he knows precisely where to put his hat, or his hands—if he scares 


ed esch othea still nearer; Jep no longer talked, but twirling the redoubt- | 
© 1.380, pricked the flaaksof his horse with his immense tridented spurs, | 
‘suar crouched to make to the spring at Jep’s breast, the lasso more | 


's let fly, in an instant the tiger is encircled as if by a boa, aud Jep 
crags | ue ferocious beast captive. 

“ to gzive you a thorouzh idea of this skilful and extraordinary maneu- 

» | must add a few vords on the mode of using the lasso. It consists 


of arope made of twisted i i hide, varying in length from | : : 
Prt psp ech meee fy e ‘dear person well wrapped up when you go out into the cold—if he 


1) to 29 yards, and is about as thick as the little finger. I have already no- 


+} A? : . | 
stce® That it has a i , the other extremity being | ¢ In t 
Pep errs pt autho hag Ara : ~ | red—or if he be pale aud his nose but blush, it is enough—if he romps with 


fastened by an eye or button toa ring ina strong hide belt, or surcingle, 


pound tightly round the tc : il i by the horseman’s left | : ; . 
id the horse; the coil is grasped by the | dressed by another gentleman, and in fact is the most still, awkward, stupid, 


hand, while the noose, which is held in the right, trails along the ground 


excet when in velocity, during which, by a peculiar turn of the wrist, it 
is m ide to assume a circular form, so that when delivered from the hend, 
“)© Noose preserves itself open uatil it falls over the object at which it ts 


‘med To use such an implement when standing quite still would seem 
_’ S© a matter of sufficient difficulty, yet the guacho will throw the lasso 
from orseback, and at full gallop, with immense precision; this facility, 
{Wever, as before observed, is the result of great practice from almost in- 
Pm. conclusion, Jep trailed the animal some distance, until from his ef- 
. ‘s to escape from bis awkward position the beast became somewhat ex- 
“ausied and dizzy from hopeless exertion ; then the rider dismounted, and, 
“cg one of the longer daggers which he invariably carried in his boot- 
- ‘ he approached the sea and at one thrust plunged it into the heart 
~. Je tiger leopard. The hide is free from any other puncture, and Jep’s 
‘sputation is uninjured. If, however, the lasso had been ill directed, the 
suet would have seized on the rider, or fixed himself on the horse’s flanks ; 
,. ‘nat case the guacho’s only resource is to resort to his daggers or stilet 
tos, and, without dismounting, he fights the furious animal, until, from re- 
is a wounds, he is obliged to leave his prey. An interval of two minutes 
cent for re-adjusting the lasso; it is again thrown, and there is few 
seeuihen indeed in which the guacho is known to fail capturing his prey a 
to the nde, But then, ashamed of his want of skill, he leaves his prey 
owenmee !ads of crows which hover over his head, returns to the city with- 
rides jee. and tells his friends he has not met a jaguar in his rides. The 
nally, aes  tst0m8 of the guacho are often of some months’ duration. Fi- 
vaer o dtways’ hunting with Jep, I begged and prayed of him to re- 


| 





/ else he may. 


you straight in the eye with his own wide opes—if he turns his back to 
you to speak to another—if he tells you who made his coat—if he squeezes 
your hand—if he eats heartily in your presence—if he fails to talk very 
kindly to your mether—if he sneezes when you are singing, criticises your 
curls, or fails to be very foolish in fifty ways every hour, then don’t fall in 
love with him for the world; he only admires you, let him do or say what 
But if he be merry with every one else, but quiet with you 
—if he be anxious to see that your tea is sufficiently sweetened and your 


talks very low and never looks you steadily in the eye—if his cheeks are 
your sister, sighs like a pair of old bellows, looks solemn when you are ad- 


yet anxious of all your male friends, you may go ahead and invoke the 


| shafts of Cupid with perfect safety, and make the poor fellow too happy 


for his skin to hold him. . he 
There are also a thousand other minor particulars which a lady’s wit will 
need no prompting upon, but the foregoing are sure and safe tests. There 


‘is so much trouble made in the world for want of understanding this, that 


we have kindly volunteered our advice in the matter, a'l which we respect- 
fully submit, with the admonition to young ladies to keep their hearts in @ 
case of good leather or other tough substance, until *‘the right one” is found, 
beyond doubt—after which they can go on and love, court, be married and 
happy, without the least bit of trouble Boston Star. 





A Scene Worth Considering.—Years ago, the office of the old Gazette 
was in Hanover Square, near the corner of Pearl street. It was a place of 
resort for news and conversation, especially in the evening. The evening 
of February 15th, 1815, was cold, and at a late hour only Alderman Cebra 
and another gentleman were left with father Lang, the genius of the place. 
The office was about being closed, when a pilot rushed in and stood for a 
moment so entirely exhausted as to be unable to speak. ‘‘ He has great 
news,” exclaimed Mr. Lang. Presently the pilot, gasping for breath, whis- 

red intelligibly “‘peace/ peace’? The gentlemen lost their breath as 

as the gained his. Directly the pilot was able to say, “an Eng- 
lish sloop is below, with news of a treaty of peace.” They say that Mr. 
Lang exclaimed in greater words than he ever used before or after. All 


rushed i Hanov: , erying “* Peace ! peace! PEACE !” The 
ssiedicine flew <p. for Semillon there n. Nosooner were the inmates 





an as you consider me to be, I | sure of the sweet 











re sound of peace, than the windows began to glow with 

brilliant illuminations. The cry of “ Peace! peace / poy = spread 

through the city at the top of all voices. No one stopped to inquire about 

. free trade and sailors’ rights.” No one inquired w even the national 
onor had been preserved. 

The metters by which politicians had irritated the nation into the war 
had lost their importance. It wes e that the ruinous war was over. 
An old man on Broadway, attracted by noise to his door, was seen to 
ge down immediately a placard, “ to let,” which had been long posted up. 

ever was there such joy in the city. A few evenigs after there was a ge- 
neral illumination, and although the snow was a foot deep and soaked with 
rain, yet the streets were crowded with men and women, eager to see and 
partake of every thing which had in it the sight or taste of peace. 

N. ¥. Jour. of Com. 





Kinks of the Law. 

A certain acquaintance of ours, once a member of the lower house of our 
State Legislature, a lawyer, editor, and now a member of the Convention 
to revise the State Constitution, during an exciting political canvass, had 
been on the ‘‘ stump” for several weeks, through che back counties, doing 
good service for his party, and upon arriving at home, one morning, he 
found that a particular case in which he was retained as counsel, had been 
called by the court, then in session. He had not been shaved from the 
time of his departure, nor so much as changed his linen—he was never 
known as very delicate about the cleanliness or neatness of his personal 
appearance; and, upon this occasion, owing to his recent rusticity, he look- 
ed particularly queer. All unshaved, with his honers “thick upon him,” 
he marched into the presence of the court, and gave his assiduous atten- 
tion to the interests of his client. Mr. G—r, of St. Louis, who sometimes 
relishes a joke as much as any one, was the opposing counsel in the case.— 
The dining hour having arrived, the court took a recess. 

In the meantime our political friend, singurlarly enough, got ‘* shaved and 
shirted,” and upon the re-assembling of the court, preseated himself before 
the bar, ‘* the very pink of neatness.” Mr. G——r, suddenly arose and 
addressed the court, begging, before proceeding with the case, to call its 
attention to an important matter, that he had just been apprized of ; it in- 
volved nothing less than a charge against the counsel for the defence, of an 
attempt to influence the minds of the jury by unusual, illegal, and unfair 
means. ‘I look around me, may it please your honor, in vain, to find the 
gentleman who presented himself here this morning, as my opponent in 
this case, and I cannot but observe the fact, that new counsel have been 
brought into the case, and at this position of it too, with an evident intent 
to create a false sympathy in the minds of the jury. I know that your honor 
will not tolerate this state of things, and will immediately grant me a con- 
tinuance of the case.” The learned gentleman had scarcely taken his seat, 
when our political “limb” jumped up in great excitement, exclaiming— 
‘*new counsel? May it please your honor, I’ve only got on a clean shirt, 
and been shaved !”’ St Louis Reveille. 





Punch’s Almanac. 

Buonaparte enters Lyons, 1815. Van Amburgh likely to do the same. 

Mars rises at 2 Morn—having been “called out” by a shooting star. 

The Dean of York charged with selling church preterments, 1342. ‘ No 
eure no pay.’ 

Queen Elizabeth died, 1663. A good queen, if taken in the ruff 

Poor Law Guardians elected this day. Those who ‘ask tor bread get 
stones,’ (to break.) 

Napoleon takes the whole city of Vienna, 1809—carries away a better 
half in Maria Louisa. 

Boswell the biographer died, 1795. 
Johnsen. 

Nelson lost his arm at Santa Cruz. 
a true sailor he dent them a hand. 

Calais taken by Edward III., 1347. The inhabitants, being starved out, 
sign a capitulation, without any provisions. ' 

Printing invented in 1442. Superstition taken very ill from being put in 
wet sheets. 

Sir Walter Scott born 1771, and, shocking to relate, was afterwards gree- 
dily devoured by the human race. 

Prince de Joinville applies for the remains of Napoleon, and the Gover- 
nor of St. Helena retains the Boney part. 

The ‘ Times” first printed by steam, 1814, and has kept the country in 
hot water ever since. 

Fort Niagara taken, 1759, but the Falls escaped, from the rapidity with 
which they run. 

Battle of Corunna, 1809, England gained nothing, but alas !—lost Moore. 

Peter the Great died, 1725. Surely they might have cured him, if they’d 
made up their minds to Salt-Peter. . 

London Bridge burnt, 1632. The city corporation in full dress, with 
pumps and ose to extinguish it. 


His was a most exemplary life—of 


The enemy being in distress ; like 





A BEAR HUNT. 

It would scarcely be believed that in some densely populated States the 
Bears still keep the field. This State has paid a large sum annually for the 
destruction of Bears and Wolves—and there is considerable bravery and 
dexterity displayed in hunting the bear. The great fire which for some 
months past has raged in the Dismal Swamp, Virginia, having destroyed 
all the mast, gumberries, &c., multitudes of bears have been forced to quit 
the swamp through hunger in search of a subsistence, and they made dread- 
ful havoc among the swine on plantations in the neighborhood. At length 
a party of experienced hunters resolved to exterminate the varmint, and all 
armed to the teeth, with their hounds, started in pursuit, and ere the week 
expired, succeeded in killing 10 full-grown bears! beside taking one alive, 
which was treed by the hounds. The tree in which the latter had ensconc- 
ed himself being cut down, Mr. J. M. rushed gallantly to the rescue, and 
boldly leaping upon Bruin’s back, after a short struggle, during which he 
received a severe scratch upon the thigh, succeeded in holding him down 
until he was secured by ropes, and brought home in safety. One of the 
hunters has been remarkable for his skill and bravery in his wars with the 
bear. A thrilling instance in the dangers of this sport is related in the Nor- 
folk Herald :—[Albany Citizen.] 

Some two years since, Mr. J. M., with his axe upon his shoulder, ac- 
companied by his dog, went into the Swamp to look for timber, and had not 
proceeded far before his attention was arrested by the barking of his dog, 
who had brought some amimal to bay; on going to him he found that it 
was a large bear, who was in the act of giving his dog a rather too affection- 
ate hug. Mr. J. M. instantly raised his axe and rushed upon the bear, 
striking him several blows upon the head, who, dropping his dog, turned 
upon Mr. M., took his axe from him and seized his right arm between 
his teeth, Mr M., in the meanwhile quite busy in kicking and gouging. 
At last Mr. M. thrust his liberty arm into his pocket for his knife, and 
in attempting to open it with his hand and teeth cut his hand badly, and 
was obliged to relinquish the attempt; then commenced a sort of wrest- 
ling—first Bruin down and under, now Mr. M. down and under—rolling, 
pitching and grunting in every variety of ways, till at length, through loss 
of blood and exhaustion they both separated, lying within a yard or two 
of each other—both apparently satisfied with the encounter. After a few 
moments of rest, we may say, consideration, during which they calmly 
weighed the evil likely to result from a further prolongment of the conflict, 
they both departed in opposite directions. Mr. M. was handled roughly— 
the fleshy part of his arm being bitten through, and numberless deep 
scratches were inflicted on various parts of his body, and it was some 
time ere he finally recovered from the effects of this battle. But Bruin was 
no less so—he was found upen the shores of the suund some days after- 
wards by some negroes, with both eyes out, minus an ear, and a deep cleft 
in his skull, in a half-famished condition, and was easily despatched. 


MARSHAL MASSENA. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 

No one can be long in Genoa without becoming acquainted with the stri- 
king characteristics of Massena. The beights around the city in which he 
struggled—the er ppled and deformed beings that meet ore at every turn, 

inted to by the inhabitants as the results of that awful famine Massena 
brought on the inhabitants, when besieged by sea and land he obstinately re- 
fused to surrender—are constant meimentoes of that iron-hearted man. 

Andrea Massena’s birth place was only a hundred miles from Genoa. He 
was born at Nice on the 6th of May, 1758, and, while still an infant, was left 
an orphan in the world. Growing up without parental care, his education was 
neglected, and he was left to the mercy of almost any impulse that might 
strike him. An uncle, captain of an ordinary mercha:t vessel, took him to sea 
with him while he was a mere boy. But after having made two voyages, the 
young Andrea, then only seventeen years of age, enlisted as a private soldier 
in the royal Italian regiment, in which another uncle ranked as captain. This 
service seemed more fitted to his tastes, and he performed its duties with 
such regularity and care that he was made coporal. Long after, when 
with his many battles and standing on the highest pinnacle of military fame— 
Marshal of France and Duke of Rivoli—be frequently spoke of this first pro- 
motion as affording him more happiness than all the after honors that were 
heaped upon him. From this he went up (gradually enough, it is true) to ser- 
jeant, where he stopped. Unable by the most strenuous exertions and unim- 
peachable fidelity to reach the rank of under-lievtenant, he at length, after 
fourteen years’ serviee, left the army in indignation and, marrying the daugh- 
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vision, and had acquired in the army of Italy, where he served, the reputation 









keeper, settied down as a comfion man in Nice. Here he doub 

remained and died a common man, but for the outbreak 
i Borope ion, like those ca pape yor men ose afterwards 
shook so, heard the call for brave daring spirits immediate 
reéntered a. At the age of thirty five he found himself general of a 
of a man of great cour and skill. He was t at Montenotte, Millesi- 
mo, Arcole, Lodi, and bh all that brilliant campaign of Napoleon in 
1796, in Italy. He did not long escape the eye of the young Corsican who 
was pose te oe victories, and he soon began to look upon him 
as he did upon Ney, and Murat. He once said to him during this 
campaign, ‘ Your corps is stronger than that of any other general—you, your- 
self, are equivalen: to six thousand men.”” When peace was concluded with 
Austria, he was chosen to convey the ratification of it to the Directory, which 
received him in the most flattering manner. 

While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Massena commanded the army on the eas- 
tern frontiers of France. On his return, Massena was intrusted with the de- 
fence of Genoa, invested by the Austrians and blockaded by the English. The 
next two or three years were passed at Paris or Ruel in comparative idleness. 
He bought the magnificent chateau of Richelieu at the latter place, and scarce 
ever appeared at court. He was a strong republican, and disliked the pomp 
and show the First Consul began to gather around him. Bonaparte was aware 
of this, but still he felt he could not do without him ; and so, when made em- 
peror in 1804, he made him Marshal of France. The next year the defence 
of Italy was intrusted to him, and at Verona, and afterwards at Caldiero, he 
beat and completely routed the Archduke Charles and drove him out of the 
country. The year following this he commanded the army that accompanied 
Joseph Bonaparte to Naples and, by the successful siege of Gaeta, fixed the 
new king firm)y on his throne. These were the years of his glory ; and we 
find him the next year, 1807, commanding the right wing of the Grand Army 
in Poland. At the close of this campaign he was created Duke of Rivoli, 
and presented by Bonaparte with a large sum of money with which to support 
his new title. 

In 1810, Napoleon placed him over the army in Portugal. Reducing 
Ciudad Rodrigo, after three months’ siege, and taking Almeida, he advanced 
on Wellington, who retreated to the Torres Vedras. Here the English com~ 
mander intrenched himself and bid defiance to Massena, who, finding himself 
unable to dislodge him, and famine and sickness wasting his army, was com- 
pelled to commence a disastrous and barbarous retreat into Spain. He was 
shortly after recalled, and from his infirm health and shattered constitution, was 
Jeft behind in the fatal Russian Expedition, though he earnestly besought it. 
This ended his military career. He was at Toulon when Bonaparte landed 
from Elba. He could not at first believe the report, but he was soon convinced 
of its truth by a letter from Napoleon himself. ‘ Prince,’’ said he, * hoist 
the banner of Essling on the walls of Toulon and follow me.” Bat the old 
Marshal refused to break his newallegiance till the surrounding cities had 
gone over, and the Bourbon cause was evidently lost. He took no part in 
the np of Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and after the 
overthrow cf the Emperor at Waterloo he was appointed by Louis commander 
of the National Guard, and was one of the council appointed to try Ney. But 
the old Marshal declared the court incompetent to perform such a task, and 
would have nothing to do with the dishonor and murder of his old comrade 
in arms. 

1 have thus given a brief outline of Massena’s career, in order to furnish a | 
kind of reference tu the reade: wien I come to speak of the battles in which 
this intrepid leader exhibited his great strength. 
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Massena possessed scarcely a trait either of the Italian or French character, 
though, from his birth-place, he might be supposed to exhibit something of 
both. He was not an impulse man iike Junot or Murat, nor an impetuous | 
creature like Lannes. He was not excitable, but when once aroused he was one | 
of the most terrible men in Bonaparte’s army He was like an enormous wheel 
that requires a great deal of force to set it in motion, but when it does move | 
it crushes everything in its passage. Perhaps the prominent trait in his char- 
acter was fixedness of purpose. He was more like Ney in this respect than 
any other of Napoleon's marshals. His tenacity was like death itself A 
battle with him never seemed over, unless he gained it. This obstinscy of | 
resolution never forsook him {donot know an instance in~his whole career, | 
where he appeared the least affected by the panic of others. The cry of | 
Sauve gut peut, never hastened his footsteps, or disturbed the regular move- 
ment of his thoughts His own iron will was sufficient for any emergency. | 
He wished no aid orsympathy from others to steady him. He fell back on | 
himself inthe most desperate straits with a confidence that was sublime. | 
Amid the wildest hurricane of cavalry—face to face with a hotly-worked bat- 





tery, while his dead and dying guard lay in heaps around him, or retreating | 


before an overwhelming force—he was the same self-collected and self-poised ; 
man. Amid the disordered ranks he stood like a rock amid the waves, and | 
hurled back from his firm breast the chaos that threatened to sweep him away. 
His stubbornness of will, however, was not mere mulish obstinacy, which is 
simply aversive to change of purpose, but was based on decisions which | 
evinced the soundest judgment and a most active and vigorous mind. It is 
true that his hatred of defeat, combined with his stubborn resolution, sometimes ; 
caused him to err in exposing his men to useless slaughter. He was brave as 
courage itself, and constitutionally so. It required no excitement tobring 
him up. He did not seem to be aware of danger, and acted, not so much like 
a man who has made up his mind to meet the perils that environ him hervically, 
as like one who is perfectly unconscious of their existence. His frame corres- 
ponded with his character, and seemed made of iron ; his endurance was won- 
derful. He had one peculiar trait—he grew clear headed amid the disorder of 
battle. Itis said that on ordinary occasions he appeared dull and heavy, and 
his remarks were of the mos: ordinary kind ; but the thunder of cannon cleared 
up his ideas and set his mind in motion, The effect ofthe first report of 
cannon, as it rolled heavily away over the field, shaking the plain with its sullen 
Jat, was almost instantaneous, and his mind not only became active but cheer- 
ful. It was the kind of music he !iked, and his strong, ambitious nature beat 
time to it. Neither was this a momentary excitement, but a steady effect 
continuing throughout the contest. Amid the wildest uproar of conflicting 
thousands—buried in the smoke and tumult of a beadlong charge—his thoughts 
were not only clear and forcivle, but indicated the man of genius. Great 
emergencies often call out great mental and physical efforts ; but there are 
few men whose minds the roar of artillery, the shock of cavalry, and all the 
confusion and disorder uf a fierce-fought battle field, brighten up into its clear- 
est moods. Such a mau must have within him the most terrible elements of 
our nature. This singular characteristic gave wonderful collectedness to his 
manner in the midst of the fight. In front of the deadliest fire, struggling 
against the most desperate odds, he gave his orders and performed his evolu- 
tions without the least frustration or alarm. He never seemed disheartened by 
any reverses, and fought afier a defeat with the same energy he did after a 
Viciory. 

_ Tais self-control—this wonderful power of will—rendering a man equal in 
him>elf to any emergency—is one of the rarest qualities in man, ‘Those who 
judge of Massena’s ability as a general seem to overlook this characteristic 
entirely, or place it on a par with mere an:mal courage. But blind, dogged 
resi tance is one thing—the same tenacity of will, combined with the power- 
ful scion of clear and vigorous mind, is quite another, The former the most 
cou “on Man may possess, but the latter is found only in great men it is 
Mju alone that imparts that prodigious power. Mere obstinacy secures about 
as Wany disasters as successes, but Massena acquired the title in the French 
army of “* The Favored Child of Victory’? No man could have won that 
title without genius. Notaing is more common than the absurd echo of bio- 
hap. te’s statements, that his generals could do nothing of themselves and 
were mere engines—terrible, it is trae—which he brought to act on the enemy's 
ranks. Men talk as if those conquerors of Lurope—the Marshals of Napoleon 
——were mere senseless avalanches which he hurled where he wished. Such 
spleudid achievements as were wrought in the wars with Bonaparte are the 
resi.lts of military genius, not anima! courage. But even Napoleon, when on 
St tielena, was inclined to praise Massena ‘‘ Massena,” said he, * was a 
# !perior man ; he was eminently noble and brilliant when surrounded by the fire 
ano disorder of battle. the sound of guns cleared his ideas, and gave him 
cheerfulness, He was endowed with extraordinary courage and firmness, which 
ecemed to increase in excess of danger. When defeated, he was always 
ready to fight the battle again as though he had been the conqueror.” 

‘This is as true as any criticism Bonaparte ever passed on any of his marshals. 
The remark respecting his courage increasing “ in excess of Janger,’’ is 
especially so. There seemed an exhaustless reserve force in him which came 
forth as the storm gathered darker and the dangers thickened around him. 
That force his will could not summon up—perilous crises alone could doit, 
and then his very look and voice were terrible. Towering in front of his shat- 
tereu column, he moved !ike the God of War, amid the tempest that beat upon 
hia. Sometimes, when moving into the very teeth of destruction, he would 
encourage his shrinking men by putiing his hat on his sword and lifting it 
over his head, and thus, like a pillar of fire to his men, he marched straight on 
death. There cannot be a more touching eulogy than that passed on Massena 
and others by Napoleon when, sad and disheartened, he wrote from before 
Mantua to the Directory. informing it of his perilous position. Said he, * I 
despair of preventing the raising of the blockade of Mantua ; should that dis. 
aster arise, we shall soon be behind the Adda, and perhaps over the Alps. 
The wounded are few, but they are the elite of the army. Our best officers 
oa agri st ; the army of taly, reduced to a handful of heroes, is exhaus- 

. herves of Lodi, of Millesimo, of Castiglione, of Bassauo, are dead 
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me ar in the extremity 
Au u, of the intrepid Massena, of Berthier, is about to strike ; what then 
will become of these brave soldiers !”’ In his moments of despondency he 
confesses how he leans on such men as Massena. Well he might, for a short 
time after, in the terrible fight in the dikes of Reno, and the passage of Ar- 
cole, another of his props went down in Lannes, and Massena escaped almost 
by @ miracle. Inthe wasting fire to which he was exposed, Massena could 
not bring his men tu charge, except by placing himself at the head of the 
am. and lifting bis chapeau on the point of his sword above his head, and 

us moving to the onset. !tis said that his bearing on this occasion was 
magnificent. While his column moved along the dike, he was scen in front 
bareheaded, with his glittering sword stretched high over his head, on the 

oint of which swung his hat as a banner tothe ranks that pressed after ; while 

is hair streamed in the storm of battle, and his iercing eye flushed fire, as it 
surveyed the dangers that encompassed him. Thos, again and again did he 
advance to the charge through the tempest of shot that swept everything down 
snes “nr and by this course alone was enabledto maintain his ground during 

But with all Massena’s bravery, and firmness, and genius, he had 
traits of character that stained his reputation and dinkaied his rly He pa 
rapacious, it cannot be denied—though not to the extent his enemies assert— 
and at timescruel. He seemed almost entirely wanting in human sympathy, 
and cared no more for the lives of others than for his own. which was appa- 
rently not at all. 

In the baitle of Rivoli, which took place the winter afier that of Arcole, 
Massena exhibited that insensibility to fatigue which always characterized him 
and which he, by constant, unwearied discipline, imparted to his soldiers. In 
this engagement, Bonaparte opposed thirty thousand men to forty thousand. 
He arrived on the elevated plain of Rivoli at 2 o’clock in the morning of the 
14th of January. The heights around were illuminated by the inaumerable 
fires of the bivouac of the enemy, revealing the immense force he was about 
to struggle against. Nothing daunted, however, he formed his army under 
the light of the silver moon that was sailing through the midnight heavens, 
shedding its quiet light on the snow-covered Alps, and casting in deeper 
shadow the dark firtrees that clasped their precipitous sides ; and by nine in 
the morning was ready for action. The Austrian columns, moving down from 
the heights of the Montebaldo, which lay in a semicircle around the French 
army, fell on the left with such power that it was forced back and overthrown 
While the Austrians were following up this success, and the position of the 
French was every moment becoming more critical, the village of Rivoli, near 
by, suddenly rang with the clatter of horses’ hoofs. Bonaparte, with his guard, 
was plunging through on afierce gallop to the head quarters of Massena. 
This indomitable chief had marched the whole night, and was now resting his | 
troops before leading them into action. In a moment Massena was on horse- | 
back, and, forming his wearied troops into column, charged the Avstriens in 
fro..t with such desperation that they were forced to fall back, and the com- 
bat was restored. Bonaparte never called on the intrepid Massena in vain. 
The doubtful and bloody contest was at length at night‘al! decided in favor of | 
the French. But there was another Austrian army farther down on the Lower | 
Adige, whee Augereau’s position was every hour becoming more critical | 
With a part of Massena's division, which had marched all the previous night | 
and fought with unconquerable resolution the whole dav, he started for Man- 
tea. These indomitable troops moved off as if fresh from their bivouacs, | 
rather than wearied with a whole night’s rapid march and a succeeding day of | 
hard fighting, and marched ail that night ard the following day, and arrived 
afier dark in the neighborhood of Mantua. At day break the battle was again | 
raging and, before night, Bonaparte was a second time victorious. 

The next year found Berthier governor of Rome, and practicing the most 
extensive system of pillage on the poor pope and his Ecclesiastical State. The 
soldiers at length became exasperated with the excesses of their commander, 
and to check the insubordination, Mass: na was appointed ro supersede him. Ail 
the officers, from the eaptains down, had assembled and drawn up a protest 
against the conduct of Herthier. Massena, as soon as he assumed the com 
mand, ordered the insubordinate troops, except three thousand, to leave the 
capital. But they refused to march, and assembling again, drew up another 
remonstranee—complained of Massena—accused him of pillaging the Vene- 
tian States, and practicing extoriion and immoralities of every kind. Even 
bis iron hand was not strong enough to reduce the soldiers to allegiance, and, 
throwing up the command, he retired to Arena 

While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Massena, after suffering various losses, and 
being finally driven from Zurich by the Archduke Charles, at \ength retriev- 
ed his feme by a masterly movement around the city, and evinced not only his 
unconqverable tenacity by fighting his lost battles over again, but also his con 
suinmate skill as a general! in arranging his plan of attack. 

But perhaps there is no greater iliustration of Massena’s firmness, courage 
and force, thanthe manner in which he sustained 

THE SIEGE OF GENOA. 

After Bonaparte'’s return from Egypt, he appointed Massena over the army 
of Italy, Moreau at the head of a hundred and thirty thousand men was to 
advance on Swabia, while Napoleon himself, at the head of forty thousand, 
was to march over the Alps. 

The 60,000 soldiers given to Massena had dwindled down through fever and 
famiue to about 36,000 fighting men, which were required to defend both | 
Genoa and Nice, though a hundred and twenty miles apart. Melas, with 
120,000 soldiers in good condition, was the enemy he had tooppose. Leaving | 
50,000 in Piedmont to watch the passes of the Alps, Melas bore down with 
70,000 on the gorges of the Appennines, for the purpose of cutting the French 
army in two, and shutting one half up in Nice, and the other half in Genoa. 
This he succeeded in doing ; and though Suchet and Soult fought with un- 
exampled bravery, the French line was divided, and Suchet and Massena 
separated from each other. The later was now com,elled to fall back on 
Genoa, with only 18,000 men. On the evening of the 6th of April, the Aus- 
trian flag was flying on the heights that overlooked tne city ; while at the 
same timea British squadron was seen slowly moving up the gulf to shut it in 
seaward. Without the speedy appearance of a French army over the Alps, 
the army of Massena was evidently a doomed one. 

He knew that he could hold the place against all the force that could be 
brought against it; but the couvoys of provisions which had been kept back 
by adverse winds, were now effectualiy shut out by the English blockading 
squadron; while the Austrian army sweeping in an entire line reand the walls | 
of the city cut off ail supplies from the country, so that famine wou!d soon 
waste his army. Bui it was in the midst o/ difficulties like this, that Massena’s 
spirit rose in its strength He seemed to multiply with exigencies, aud there 
commenced with the siege of Genoa one of the most heroic struggles wit- | 
nessed during the war. | 

Genoa is defended, both by nature and art, as I have never seen any other 
seaport The Liguria Gulf strikes its head deep into the Appennines, so_ 
that the ground slopes from the very verge of the water up to the mountain. 
Two moles running from the opposite shores, almost cross each other, cutting | 
off the extreme pomt of the gulf for the port of the ci(y Perpend cular walls 
rise from the water, forming the basis of the houses that line the shore. Around 
these, cannon sre planted, while forts are on every commanding point above 
the city. Added to tis, adouble wali surroands the town, ove six miles in 
circumference, the other thirteen. ‘The ovter walls, corresponding to the 
shape of the hill, ascend it somewhat in the form of a triangle. Two forts, the 
Spurand Diamond, stood at the top of this triangle, protecting the fortified 
walls down on either side by their commanding fire. There were three other 
forts on the east side of the city, protecting commanding eminences that rose 
from theriver Bisagno. On the west, or towards Nice, there were no forts, 
and the Poleevera comes pouring its waters into the gulf without affording any 
strong positions. ‘ 

Thus defended, Massena saw the immense Austrian army slowly contracting 
its lines around the city, like a huge anaconda tightening its folds about its 
victim. Massena immediately resolved to attempt two desperate projects— 
one, to sally out on the east with his handful of men, and drive the Austrians 
over the Appennines—the other, io sally out oa the west, and endeavour tocut 
the Austrian army in two, and restore his junction with Suchet. Following 
out his daring plans he on the 7th of April took Gen. Moiollis's divisions, 
strengthened by some of the reserve, and dividing it into two coluains, marched 
forth at their head to storm the heights of Monte Ratti. The Austrians were 
driven from every pusition by the desperate charges of the French columns, 
and forced over the Appennines; and Massena returned at evening, marching 
before him fifieen hundred prisoners, and among others the Baron D’Aspres, 
who had incited the peasants to arevolt. ‘The inhabitants were crazy with ex- 
citement, rending the air with acclamations and shouts of joy—bringing litters 
for the wounded, and soup for the brave soldiers, and urging them into their 
houses—proud of the honour of sheltering one of the defenders of the city. 
Allowing only one day to intervene, Massena on the 9th of April sallied forth 
on the west side of the city, in order to cut the Austrian army in two, and ef- 
fect a junction with Suchet. Word had been sent to the latter general of the 
premeditated attack, with orders to rush on the Austrian forces on the opposite 
side, and cut his way through Massena took ten thousand men with bio, 
leaving the remainder to protect the city. Gazan’s division he put under 
Soult, with arders to keep along the ridge of the Appennines. while he, at the 
head of Gardanne’s division, kept along the sea-coast below, the junction to 
take place at Sassello. Ten thousand French were on the march to meet forty 
thousand Austrians, under Melas. Soult, reaching Aqua Santa, made a bril- 
liant charge on a superior body of Austrians, which threatened to cut off the 
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of Italy. Perhaps the hour of the brave | when 


provisions. For fifteen days he has been enduring with his debilitate 





retreat to Genoa, But this fierce battle prevented him from bey... 


him, which would have proved the ruin - © Sissel), 
other man but Massena. Marching unmolested along the beautify ™ 
sea-coast the first day, he came the second day upon the eee. tera oy 
was divided into two columns, one of which he led in person. Sup. His fog 
to be at Sassello, and wishing to establish a communication with hin MB Son), 
pushed on with only twelve hundred men, relying on his right coy 
in the rear, and Soult, to sustain him. Dy DOW fay 
In this position nearly ten thousand Austrians moved down up, hi 
endeavoured to inclose and crush him. Then commenced one “a 
ap struggles for which Massena was so remarkable. With his " Dose des 
kept the whole 10,000 at bay, while he slowly retreated in search es rt 
column. Charge after charge of the overwhelming force of the Ay : bis lo 
made on his little band ; but he held them by his presence to the ye 
a firmness that perfectly surprised the enemy. Now it would be ~ Mee 
veloped and lost in the cloud of the enemy that curtained it jn ea > 
moment it would emerge from the thick masses of infantry, and ap ~ Lhe neg: 
ken with its indomitable chief still at its head. Unable to fing ite, 
which had lagged far behind, on account of the tardy distribution of py, ia 
he scaled, with his little band, precipices, plunged into ravines, tien 
self among bands of hestile peasantry, fighting all the while like a ty bin. 
ing at length found it, he rallied his troops, and determined to scale the A Ht 
nines, and reach Soult, also. But his men were worn out with the 
fighting of the day, and could not be rallied soon enough to make 
successful. So, sending off all that were ready to march, as a re 
to Soult, who was struggling in the mountains against the most des 
he fell back along the sea-coast to protect the entrance to the city. Hi 
pany now being dwindled toa mere handful, it seemed as if every cha se 
the mighty force that rushed on it must sweep it away. But stil! Mas ~ 
host in himself, towered unhurt at its head. At length, however. his sierthe ; 
seemed inevitable. A sudden charge of Austrian hussars had surprised “se 
the battalions. and it wes just laying down its arms when Massena seei oa 
danger, rallied with incredible rapidity thirty horsemen about him and ich “. 
a thunderbolt on the entire company. Stunned and driven back ome ! oa 
advantage, and the battalion was saved. At length Soult, after roving him 
self fifty times a hero, joined him; and together, cutting their ren hth 
enemy, they re entered Genoa with four thousand prisoners—more shar b . 
the number of the whole army that led them captive. When the indies 
him return with his handful of men, preceded by such a column of pris. = 
their admiration and wonder knew no bounds, and Massena’s power pare 
came supreme. we 
But now he was fairly shut in. His army of eighteen thor 
reduced to about twelve thousand fighting a These, and oe 
prisoners and the population, were to be fed from the scauty provisions which 
the city contained. In the midst of the darkness that now hung over his pts. 
pects Massena walked with a calm and resolute demeanor, looking the anf 
fering that awaited him and his army full in the face, without one thought of 
surrendering At length, one morning about a fortnight after this ast sally a 
general cannonading was heard all around the city, even from the gun-boats 
on the sea, telling of some decisive movement of the enemy A general i 
sault was making on Fort Diamond, which, if taken, would shut up Maseena 
in the inner wall of the city. The plateau in front of the fort was carried by 
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_ them, and the fort itself summoned to surrender. The Austrians were gaining 


ground every moment, and threatened to carry the position of the Madonna de 
Monte from which the city could be cannonaded. Fort Quezzi had been taken, 
and Fort Richelieu was now threatened. The French were driven back on al 
sides, when Massena at noon hastened tothe spot. He ordered Soult, with two 


_ demi-brigades, to retake the plateau in front of Fort Diamond, while be bin. 
| self advanced on Fort Quezzi Around the la'ter place the struggle became 


desperate. Col. Mouton, after performing almost incredible deeds of daring, 
fell, pierced by a musket ball. The combatants had advanced so close to each 
other that they could not fire, and fought with stones and clubbed muskets, 
But superior numbers were fast telling on the French, and they were on the 
point of breaking, when Massena hurled his reserve, composed of half a batt. 
lion, on the enemy. He himself was at its head, cheering it by his presence 
end voice, and, dividing the enemy before him as the rock flings aside the 
streain, swept the dense masses of the wnemy over their own dead and wounded 
from tue field. 

Soult was equally successful, and Massena returned at evening with 160) 
prisoners, having slain and wounded 2400 more For three weeks he had foug': 
an army of about 40,000 men with one of 12 000 in the open country, and bad 
slain and taken prisoners in al] nearly 15,000 men, or almost the entre num- 
ber of the whole army he had !ed into Genoa. Nearly every m:n hed killed 
or taken his man, and yet there were 12,000 left to struggle on. 

On the 10th of May Massena made another successful sa!ly with his 


dimmished army. General Out, of the Austrians, had sent a buast to him thet 


be had gained a victory over Suchet, which wasa falsehood. The only reply 


the marshal made to it was to fall on the enemy with his brave columns. The 


Austrians were hurled back by his irresistible onset, and he returned at even- 
ing with 1500 more prisoners. Nothing shows the indomitable resolution and 
power of the man more than these desperate assaults. . 
Bat nothing cou'd much longer withstand such superiority of numbers. Three 
days afier this last victory another assault was made on Monte Creto, Massena 
was opposed to this movement, for he saw that his exhausted army was not 


equal to storming a position so strongly defended as this But he yieldad to 


the urgent solicitation of his uuder-officers ; and the iron souled Soult was 
allowed, at his own urgent request, to make the attempt. He ascended with 
a firm step the mountain, and fought, as he ever had done, with a valor that 


threatened to overleap every obstacle, when suddenly amid the uproar of bat- 
tle a thunder-cloud was seen to sweep over the mountain. The lightning 
' mingled in with the flash of musketry, while the rapid thunder peals rolled 


over the struggling hosts, presenting to the spectators a scene of indescribabe 


sublimity. In the midst of this war of the elements and war of men, Sout 
'fellon the field. This decided the contest, and the French were driven {or 


the first time before the enemy. Soult, with a broken leg, was taken prisoner, 
This ended the fighting with the enemy, and now the whole strugzie Was 


‘to be with famine. Bonaparte knew the distress of his brave general, and be 
wrote to Moreau to accelerate his movements on the Rhine, so that 


Massena 


could be assisted. ‘ That general,” said he, in his letter to ene : — 
the struggle of despair.” And, indeed, it was the struggle of despair Nayo- 
leon was doing, but too late, what could be done. His magnificent army rs 
hanging along the Alpine cliffs of San Bernard. while Lannes was pouring 6 
victorious columns into the plains of Italy. But famine was advancing % 
fast asthey. The women ran furiously through the city ringing bells - 
calling out for food. Loaded cannon were arranged in the streets to resitai 
the maddened populace. The corn was all gone—even the beans and oats be 
failed them. The meat was consumed, and the starving soldiers fell on son 
horses. These, too, were at length consumed, and then the most loathsome 
animals were brought out and slain for food. Massena, stil! unyielding on 
unsubdued, collected all the starch, linseed and cacao in the city, and nee "Bol 
made into bread, which even many of the hardy suldiers could not digest a 
they submitted to their sufferings withudt a murinur. On its re, Sag la 
to them that their general would now surrender—* He surrender - they id 
claimed ; “he would sooner make us eat our very boots.” They ore 
character of the chieftain who had so often led them into battle, and bie 
over them the sway ofa great and lofty mind. But the distress 1! en “ted 
every day. Wan and wretched beings strolled about the streets, an®, a 
with famine, fell dead beside the walls of the palaces. Emaciated wou" 


‘ oe : . “rjes, reach 
no longer able to nourish their infants, roamed about with piteous pene 
ing out their starving offspring for help. The brave soldiers who ha —, 


for the past month so heroically against the foe, now went staggering ©” , 
the streets faint for the want of food. The sentinels cou'd no longer sia “s 
their posts, and were allowed to mount guard seuted. The most desolate crit 
aad lamentations loaded the midnight air ; while at intervals came te ee al 
of cannon and the light of the blazing bomb as it hung like a mess ~ ee 
death over the city. Added toall, rumors were abroad that the inhabiten's 


. > ned 
were about to revolt and fall on the army. Still Massena remaiaee 


° . +t | } same 
unshaken. Amid the dying and the dead he moved with the = 
calm and resolute mien that he was wont to do amid the “ Ae 


battle. He who could stand unmoved amid the shock of armies, cov’ ha 
meet without fear the slow terrors of famine. His moral power was —_ hime 
trolling than the command he held. He disdained to reserve any ghee wo 
self, but fared like the most common soldier Though burdened wi'® panied ial 
and responsibilities that now pressed him down, he ate the age tA . 
more disgusting bread of the starving soldier, sharing cheerfully wit! natut® 
dangers and his sufferings. He, too, felt the power of famine on his own NN” 
Day by day he felt the blood course more sluggishly through his eng 
night by night he lay down gnawed by the pangs of hunger. His 100 all 
grew thin, and bis bronze cheek emaciated, yet his brave heart beat ©® 
resolute asever. The eye that never blenched even at the ca 
now surveyed the dis ress and woe about him with the composure ‘ ; 
is above the power of fate. But now anew cause of alarm arose. wit 
or eight thousand prisoners, grown desperate with famine, threatened _ 
to break out in open revolt. Massena had furnished them the nyael a * 
he did his own soldiers, and sent first to the Austrian commander 40 woe 
Lord Keith to supply them with provisions, giving his word of honor a be wi 
of them should go tothe garrison. They refusing to obey his nage d bulbs 
compelled, in self-defence, to shut up the miserable prisoners in some © 
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of artillery to be trained on t 


city, drew tears of pity even from those who themselves were slowly perishing 
with famine. Still Massena would not yield. A courier sent from Bonaparte 
lish fleet in an open boat, and though 


had passed by night through the 
discovered in the morning, and pursued, had boldly leaped into the sea wit 


his sword in his mouth, and amid the bullets that hailed eround him, swam | er The Austrian army, however, made good their position on the pine cover- made a stand. The p 
safely to shore. Massena thus knew that Bonaparte was on the Alps, and 


arms, and others plotted a revolt. In this desperate strait Massena issued 


the example of their officers enduring the same privations with themselves. H 





of vessels which he anchored opt in the port, and then directed a whole park 
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h| to the assault, and battering down the doors compelled the garrison to surrend 


told them Bonaparte was marching towards the city, and would soon deliver| were compelled to retreat. 


them. But the weary days seemed ages, and when nearly a fortnight hed 
passed without tidings, the last gleam of hope seemed about to expire. But 





pennines, like the dull report of distant cannon. ‘The joy of the soldiers and | time, they choked up the way and increased the obstacles to be overcome. 
the populace knew no bounds, “ Bonaparte is come!” ran like wild-fire| These must be sacrificed, or the whole shattered column that was maintaining 
through thecity. ‘ We hear his cannon towards Bochetta !” they exclaimed | their desperate position on the farther side be annihilated. It was an awful 
in transport, and rushed into each other’s arms, and ran in crowds towards the | spectacle to see the advancing soldiers, amid the most destructive fire, them. 
ramparts to cateh more distinctly the joyful sound. Massena himself hurried} selves pitch their wounded comrades, while” calling out most piteously to be 
to the heights of Tanailles. Hope quickened his steps as the heavy sound | spared, by scores and hundreds into the torrent. Le Grand fought nobly that 


broke over the city, and a gleam of joy shot over his countenance as he though 


tj day. Amid the choked up defile and the deadly fire of the batteries, he fiercely 


he should be saved the mortification of a surrender. But as he stood on \he] pressed on, and in answer to the advice of his superior officer, deigned only 


ramparts and gazed off in the direction of the sound that had awakened suct 


1} the stern reply, ‘ Room for the head of my columns—none of your advice !” 


extravagant joy in the hearts of the besieged, he saw only the edge of a thnun- | and roshed up to the very walls of the castle The nature of the contest, and 


der-cloud on the distant horizon ; and what had been taken for the thunder o 


f} the narrow bridge and streets in which it raged, gave to the field of batile a 


Bonaparte’s cannon was only the hoarse “‘ motterings of the storm in the gorges} most horrid aspect. The dead lay in heaps and ridges piled one across the 


of the Appennines” ‘The reaction on the soldiers and people was dreadful 
Blank melancholy and utter despair settled on every face, and Mas 


other, mangled and torn in the most dreadful manner by the hoofs of the ca. 
valry and the wheels of the artillery which were compelled to pass over them 


sena felt that he mast atlast yield; foreven of the loathsome bread | Twelve thousand men thus lay heaped, packed and trampled to-ether, while 
on which they had been kept alive there remained only two ounces | across them were stretched burning rafters and timbers which wrung stil! more 

each man, and if they subsisted any longer it must be on each} terrib!e cries and shrieks from the dying mass. Even Bonaparte, when he ar 
other _ But the indomitable veteran did not yield until even these two ounces | rived, shuddered at the appalling sight, and turned with horror from the scene 
vere gone, and even then delayed. ‘* Give me,”’ said he to the Genoese, in | The streets were one mass of mangled, bleeding, trampled men, overlaid with 
the anguish of his great heart, ‘* give me only two days’ provisions, or even | burning ruins. Napoleon blamed Massena for this act, saying that he should 
one, and I will save you from the Austrian yoke, and my army the pain of a|have waited for the flank movement of Lannes; but I suspect this was done 
surrender.” But it could not be done, and he who deserved to be crown- | simply as a salvo to his own consc’ence as he looked at the s;ectacle before 
i thrice conqueror, was compelled to treat with the enemy he had so often| him. If Massena had not made the attempt he would, undoubtedly, have been 


val juls 1€ 


rhe Austrian general, knowing his desperate condition, demanded that he 


blamed still more. 
This opened Vienna to the French army, aud eighteen days afier the battle 


should surrender at discretion. Massena. in reply, told him that his army must | of Aspern was fought. I have already, when speaking of Marsha! Lannes, 


e allowed to march out with colours flying, with all their arms and baggage 





,| described this engagement. It will be seen by referring to that description 


and not as prisoners of war, but with liberty to tight when and where they | that Massena and Lannes were the two heroes of that disastrous battle They 
pleased the moment they were outside of the Austrian lines. “ If you do not | occupied the two villages of Aspern and Essling, which formed the two extre- 
rant me this,” said the iron-willed Massena, ‘“ I will sally forth from Genoa | mities of the French lines. Could Bonaparte have had anvother such point of 


$1007 din hand. 


wth eight thousand famished men IT will attack your camp, | defence in the centre as Wellington had at Waterloo, the fate of the battle 


ind I will fight till I cut my way through it”’—and he would have done it, too. | might have been different. At the commencement of the fight, Massen.’s po- 
General Ott, fearing the action of such a leader the moment he should join! sition was in the cemetery of Aspern. Here he stood under the trees that 
Suchet, agreed to the terms if Massena would surrender himself a prisoner of | overshadowed the church, and directed the attack. Calm and collected as he 
war. This the old soldier indignantly refused. It was then proposed that | ever was in the heat of the conflict, he surveyed without alarm the dangers that 
the troops should depart by sea, so as not to join Suchet's corps in time toren- | environed him. The onset of the Austrian battalions was terrific, as they 
ler any assistance in the open campaign of Bonaparte. To all these propo- | came on with shouts that rang over the roar of cannon. But Massena calmly 
sitions Massena had but one reply : * Take my terms, or I will cut my way | stood, and watching every assailed point supported it ia the moment of need, 
through yourarmy.’? General Otto knew the character of the man he had to! while the huge branches over his head were constantly rending with the storm 
eal with too weil to allow things to come to such an issue, and so granted! of cannon balls that swept through them, and the steeple and roof of the church | tire. Unwilling to retreat, Massena sat down before the Torres Vedras, hoping 
im bisown terms. When leaving, Massena said to the Austrian general, ‘“‘1/ rattled with the hail-storm of bullets that the close batteries hurled upon it. | first to draw Wellington forth with his superior force to a pitched battle in the 
give you notice that ere fifteen days are passed I shall be once more in Genoa’) The conflict here became desperate and murderous, but never did he exhibit open field. But the British commander was too wary to do this, and chose 


—and he was. 
Thus fell Genoa, defended by one of the bravest men that ever trod a bat- 
e-field. Nine days after the battle of Marengo was fought, and Italy was once 
nore in the hands of France. 
I have thus gone over the particulars of this seige, because it exhibits all the 
great traits of Massena’s character. His talents as a commander are seen in 
the skill with which he planned his repeatedly successful attacks, and the sub- 
ordination in which he kept his soldiers and the populace amid all the horrors 
of famine—his bravery, in the courage with which he resisted forces outnumber- 
ing his own ten to one, and the personal exposure he was compelled to make 
to save himself from defeat—and his invincible firmness, in the tenacity with 
which he fought every battle, and the calmness with which he endured the 
rvations and horrors of famine. His fixed resolution to cut his way through 

e Austrian host with his famished band, rather than yield himself prisoner of 
war, Shows the unconquerable nature of the man. With such leaders, no 

‘onder Bonaparte swept Europe with his victorious army. Neither is it sur- 

prising that, five years after, we find Napoleon intrusting him with the entire 

ommand of the army in Italy, although the Archduke Charles was h's antagonist. 

He conducted himself worthy of his former glory in this short but brilliant cam- 

paigu ; and after forcing the Adige at Verona, he assailed the whole Aus- 

‘rian lines at Caldiero. After two days’ hard fighting—repeatedly charging 

at the head of his column, and exposing himself to the deadly fire of the enemy 

‘ke the meanest soldier—he at length, with 50,000, gained the victory over 

70,000, ard drove the Archduke out of Italy. After the campaign of Eylau, 

0 1807, Massena returned to Paris, and appeared at court. But his blunt, 

‘tern nature could not bend to its etiquette aud idle ceremonies, and he grew 

restless and irritable. It was no place fora man like him. But this peaceful 

spot proved more dangerous than the field of battle; for, hunting one day with 

a party of officers at St. Cloud, a shot pierced his left eye and destroyed it 

iorever. He had gone through fifty pitched battles, stormed batteries, and 

walked unhurt amid the most wasting fire, and received his first wound in a 

huating excursion 
In 1809, in the campaigns of Aspern and Wagram, Massena added to his 

rmer renown, and was one of the firm props of Napoleon's empire on those 
fiercely fought battle-fields. Previous to the battle of Aspern, after the bat- 

e of Eckmuhl, while Bonaparte was on the march for Vienna, chasing the 

Archduke Charles before him, Massena had command of the advance-guard. 

Following hard after the retreating army of the Archduke, as he had done be- 

fore in Italy, be came at length to the river Traun, at Ebersberg, or Ebersdor!, 

1 small village on its banks just above where it falls intothe Danube. Here, 

for a while, an effectual stop seemed put to his victorious career, for this stream, 

opposite Ebersberg, was crossed by a single long, narrow wooden bridge From 
shore to shore, across the sand-banks, islands, &c., it was nearly half a mile, 
anda single narrow causeway traversed the entire distance to the bridge, 
which itself was about sixty rods long. ver this half mile of narrow path 
ue whole army was to pass, and the columns to charge ; for the deep, impe- 
‘uous torrent could not be forded Buta gate closed the farther end of the 
vridge, while the houses filled with soldiers enfiladed the entire opening, and 
‘he artillery planted on the heights over it commanded every inchof the nars 
row way. The high-rolling ground along the river was black with the masse- 

o! infantry, sustained by terrific batteries of cannon, all trained on that devoted 

vridge, apparently enough in themselves to tear it into fragments. To crown 
‘he whule, an old castle frowned over the stream, on whose crumbling battle- 
ments cannon were planted so as also to command the bridge. As if this were 
ot enough to deter any man from attempting the passage, another row of 
heights, over which the road passed, rose behind the first, covered with pine- 
‘rees, atlording a strong position for the enemy to retire to if driven from their 
‘inst. ‘Thus defended, thirty-five thousand men, supported by eighty cannon, 
waited to see if the French would attempt to pass the bridge. Even the genius 
ind boldness of Massena might have been staggered at the spectacle before 
uim. It seemed like marching his army into the mouth of the volcano to ad- 
vance on the awful batteries that commanded that long, narrow bridge. It was 
sol to be a sudden charge over a short causeway, but a steady march along a 
‘arrow defile through a perfect tempest of balls. But this was the key to Vien- 

‘a, and the Marshal resolved to make the attempt—hoping that Lannes, who 

“as to cross some distance farther up, would aid him by a movement on the 

enemy’s flank. The Austrians had foolishly left four battalions on the side 

‘om which the French approached. These were first attacked, and being 

~"\ven from their positions, were forced along the causeway at the point of the 

““yonet, and on the bridge, followed by the pursuing French. But the moment 

‘he French columa touched the bridge, those hitherto silent batteries opened 

“eit dreadful fire on its head. It sank like a sand bank that caves under the 

“rent. ‘To advance seemed impossible ; but the heroic Cohorn, flinging him- 

~ trot, cheered them on, and they returned to the charge, driving like an 

“peLOous torrent over the bridge. 

Fs Amid the confusion and chaos of the fight between these flying battalions 

ne their pursuers, the Austrians on the shore saw the French colours flying, 

and fearing the irruption of the enemy with their friends, closed the gate and 

P — tempest ofcannon balls on friead and foe alike. The carnage 

reams awful. Smitten in front by the deadly fire of their friends, and 
a ma with the bayonets behind by their foes, those battalions threw them- 
mes into the torrent below, or were trampled under foot by the steadily ad 
blonine column. Amid the explosion of ammunition wagons in the midst, 
rong ‘en into the air, and the crashing fire of the enemy's cannon, the 
the a So gown the gate and palisades and rushed with headlong speed into 
euepe Sa ; the village. But here, met by fresh battalions in front and 
its stor “4 of ee Cross-fire from the houses, while the old castle hurled 

ead on their heads ; these brave soldiers were compelled to retire 


greater courage or more heroic firmness. He was everywhere present, steady- 
ing his men by his calm, clear voice, and reckless exposure of his person, and 
again and again wringing victory out of the very grasp of the enemy Thos, 
hour after hour, he fought, until night closed over the scene—and then, by the 


continued the contest with the desperation of one who would not be beat When 


the point of his sword over his head for a banner, carry them into the very jaws | 
of death. In the midst of one most desperate charge, every one of his guard | 
fell around him dead or wounded, and he stood all alone amid the storm that | 
wasted so fearfully where he passed ; yet, strange to say, he was not even 
wounded. But at length, after the most superhuman efforts, he was forced | 
from the village amid the victorious shouts of the Austrians. But he would 
not be driven off, and returned to the assault with unbroken courage, and suc- | 
ceeded in wringing some of the houses from the victors, which he retained | 
through the night. The next morning, being always ready to fight a Icst battle | 
over again, he made a desperate assault on Aspern, and carried it. Again he 
stood in the churchyard where he so calmly commenced the battle ; but it was | 
now literally loaded with the dead, which outnumbered those above whose 
tcmbs they lay. But after the most heroic defence he was again driven out, 
and the repulse of Lannes’ column on the centre, soon after, completed the 
disaster. In the awful retreat of the French army across the Danube in the 
midst of the battle, Massena exhibited his unconquerable tenacity of will, 
which disputed every inch of ground as if his life were there. When the vic- 
torious Austrians pressed on the retreating army crowded on the banks of the 
Danube, he and Lannes alone prevented an utter rout. They fought side by side 
with a heroism that astonished even Napoleon. Lannes fell, but this only in- 
creased Massena’s almost superhuman exertions to save the army. Now on 
horseback, while the artillery ewept down everything around him, and now on 
foot to steady the shaking ranks or head a desperate charge, he multiplied with 
the dangers that encompassed him. He acted asif he bore a charmed life, 
and rode and charged through the tempest of balls with a daring that filled the 
soldiers with astonishment, and animated them with tenfold courage. His eye 
burned like fire, and his countenance, lit up by the terrible excitemeut that | 
mastered him, gave him the most heroic appearance as he stormed through the 
battle. No wonder that Bonaparte, as he leaned on his shoulder afterwards, 
exclaimed, “* Behold my right arm!” For his heroic courage in this engage- 
iment he received the title of ‘‘ Prince of Essling.” 

Massena was with Bonaparte while he lay cooped up in the island of Lobau 
waiting for reinforcements, so that he could retrieve his heavy losses. Here 
again he was the victimof an accident that well nigh deprived him of life. 
hough he had moved unharmed amid so many conflicts, and bore a charmed 
life when death was abroad on the battle-field mowing down men by thousands, 
and exposed his person with a recklessness that seemed downright madness, 
with perfect impunity ; yet here, while superintending some works on the Da- 
nube, his horse stumbling he fell to the ground, and was so injured that he was 
unable for a long time to sit on horseback. There seems a fatality about some 
men, Massena had more than once fallen from his dying steed in the headlong 
fight. and moved in front of his column into a perfect storm of musketry with- 
out receiving a scratch; and yet in a peaceiu! hunt, where there was no appa- | 
rent danger, he lost an eye, and, riding leisurely along the shores of the Da- | 
nube, was well nigh killed by a fall from his horse. But this last accident did 
not keep him out of battle. He was tvo important a leader to be missed from | 
the field. Lannes was gone, and to lose two such men was like losing thirty 
thousand soldiers, 

At the terrible fight at Wagram, which took place soon after, he went into | 
the field at the head of his corps in a calash. Being still an invalid, one of the | 
surgeons belonging to the medical staff accompanied him, as he did in several 

other battles. [t is said, that Massena was exceedingly amused by the agita- 

tion of the timorous doctor the moment the carriage came within range of the 

enemy's batteries. He would start at every explosion of the artillery, and then | 
address some careless remark to the old marshal, as much as to say, ‘ You see 
I am not frightened at all;” and then, as a cannon ball went whizzing by, or 
ploughed up the ground near the wheels, he would grow pale, and turn and | 
twist in the greatest agitation, asking of the probabilities and chances of being 
hit The old veteran enjoyed his alarm exceedingly, and would laugh and 
joke at his fears in great delight. But when the storm grew thick, and the 
battle hot, his face would take its stern aspect, and, forgetful of the poor doc- 
tor by his side, he would drive hither and thither amid the falling ranks, giving 
his orders in a tone that startled this son of Esculapius almost as much as the 
explosion of cannon. ae 
On the second day of the fight at Wagram. Massena's troops, after having | 
carried the village of Aderklaa, were repulsed by a terrible discharge of grape 

shot and musketry, and a charge of Austrian cavalry, followed up by an onset | 
from the Archduke Charles himself with his grenadiers, so that they fell back | 
in confusion onthe German soldiers, who also breaking and fleeing overturned | 
Massena in his carriage. He was so enraged at the panic of his soldiers, that | 
he ordered the dragoons about his person to charge them as enemies. But it 

seemed impossible to arrest the disorder. Spreading every moment, this part | 
of the field appeared about to be lost, Massena, unable to mount his horse or 
head bis columns, chafed like a lion in the toils. Disdaining to fly, he strove 

with his wonted bravery to rally his fugitive army. It was all in vain, anc the | 
disabled veteran was left almost alone in his chariot in the midst of the plain. | 
Bonaparte, in the distance, saw the distress of his marshal, and came at a 
headlong gallop over the field, pressed hard after by his brave cuirassiers and 

the horse artillery of the guard, which made the plain smoke and tremble in 


their passage, 








lea vin thirds of their number stretched on the pavement. But Massena | 
to sink them the moment the sufferers should ordered up fresh battalions, which, marching through the tempest that swep 
break loose. The cries and howls of these wretched thousands struck terror | the br joined their compa 
to the boldest heart ; and the moffled sound rising night and day over the) tle itself. Along the narrow lanes that led to it the dead lay in swathes, and and now towards the tower of N 
no sooner did the mangled head of the column reach the castle walls tham it grand movement he was about to make, 
disappeared before the dreadful fire from the battlements as if it sunk intothe he restored order by his presence and 
earth. Strengthened by a new reinforcement, the dauntless French returned movements were successfully made. 


nions, and regaining the village, stormed the cas- of his plans. With his ‘finger 


ed ridge behi:d the village, and disputed every inch ef ground with the most evidently to be a desperate str i : 
determined to hold out to the last. But several days had now passed, and no | stubborn resolution. The French onielby. now across, ‘tine on a plunging | advanced boldly to the ay ar aay cold he satied: 
farther tidings were heard of him. Many of the soldiers in despair broke their | gallop through the streets of the village, trampling on the dead and dying, most dreadful carnage, enraged at the 
issued a/ and amid the flames of the burning houses, and through the smoke that rolled 
proclamation to them, appealing to their bravery and honour, and pointing to| over their pathway, hurried on with exulting shouts and rattling armor to the | to mount on horseback and charge at the 


e| charge, Still the Austrians held out, till threatened with a flank attack they 


There was not a more desperate passage in the whole war than this Mas- | scarcely touched the earth, before a cannon ball cr 
, sena was compelled to throw his brave soldiers, whether dead or wounded, into | the vehicle, tearing it into fragments. If he had re 
suddenly one morning a heavy rumbling sound was heard rolling over the Ap-| the stream, to clear a pa-sage fur the columns. Whole companies failing at a} he would have been killed instantaneously, 
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pursued the Archduke to Znaym, where the Austrians 
Osition was an admirable one for defence, and there was 
But Massena 
Afier various successes and defeats amid the 


; obstj i » 
quent recoit of his'own troops, he y ae yom! of the resistance and the fre 


| Reining up his steed beside assena’s 
t springing into the seat beside the 


- after this battle, and 


Piet, head of his columns in person. His 
staff strove in vain to prevent him. Witha single glance at his eine co- 


lumns he leaped from his carriage and sprung to his saddle His feet had 


ashed through the centre of 
mained a moment longer 


wath ney : Fate seemed to have a peculiar 
watch over him in battle, leaving him quite at the mercy of the most ordinary 


chance when out of it 

In 1810, this ‘* favored child of victory” was appointed to the command of 
the army in Portugal. With a force of between seventy and eighty thousand 
men, he was directed to drive Wellington out of the kingdom. The French 
army was superior in numbers tu that of the English, which, after the siege 
and fall of Ciodad Rodrigo, commenced a retreat. The charge of cruelty and 
dishonesty against Massena is based chiefly on his conduct in this invesion of 
Portugal. and subsequent retreat. I do not design to follow him through this 
disastrous campaign ; neither shall IT enter here into a defence or palliation of 
his conduct. ‘That there are grounds for this accusation, there can be no doubt 
—the palliations of his conduct are to be found in his position ; still, there can 
be no excuse for his breach of faith towards the inhabitants of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida. 

Probably, Massena, in no pert of his military career, exhibited the qualities 
of a great commander so strikingly as in this campaign Like the headlong 
avalanche in a charge— firm as a rock in the hour of disaster— possessed with 
a power of endurance seldom equalled by any man—he here demonstrated also 
his great abilities when left alone 'o plan and execute a protracted war. 

It would be uninteresting to go over the details of this memorable pursuit 
and retreat’ From the first of June to the middle of October, be chased Wel- 
lington through Portugal, and for four months and a talf crowded the ablest 
general in Europe backwards until he came to the lines of the Torres Vedras. 
The English had been engaged on these lines for a year, and they now rose 
before Massena, an impregnable barrier from which the tide of success must at 
last recoil. This monument of human skill and etterprise consisted of three 
lines of intrenchments—one within another—extending for nearly thirty miles. 
On tiese lines were a hundred and fifty redoubts and six hundred u ounted 
cannon. This impregnable defence received Wellington and his exhausted 
ariny into its bosom, and Massena saw his foe retire from his grasp, and take 
up his position where his utmost exertions to dislodge him must prove abortive. 
To add to the security of Wellington, he here received reinforcements that 
swelled his army to a hundred and thirty thousand men, or more than couble 
that of the French Marshal. To march his weary and diminished army on 
these stupendous fortifications, defended by such a host, Massena saw would be 
utter madness. His experienced eye could sometimes see the way to success 
| through the most overwhelming obstacles, but here there was none. Besides 
| the defences which here protected Wellington, there were twenty British ships 
_ of the line, and a hundred transports ready to receive the army if forced to re- 








rather to provoke an assault on his intrenchments, or starve his euemy into a 
| retreat. Massena sent off to the emperor for instructions, and then began to 
look about for means to provision his army. For a month the scenes of Genoa 
were acted overagain. The army was reduced to starvation, but still Masse- 


light of blazing bombs and burning houses, and flash of Austrian batteries, he | na, with his wonted tenacity, refused to retreat. Wellington, in speaking of 


the pus‘tion of the French army at this time,declared that Massena provisioned 


an advancing column recoiled before the deadly fire to which it was exposed, he | his 60000 men and 20,000 horses for two months, where he could not have 
would rush to its head, and crying ‘ Forward!’ to his men, with his hat on | 


maintained a single division of English soldiers. But at length, driven to the 
last extremity, and seeing that he must either commence a retreat at once, or 
his famine-stricken army would be too weak te march, he broke up his position, 
and began slowly to retrace his victorious steps. Arranging his army into a 
compact mass, he covered it with a rear-guard under the command of Ney. and, 
without confusion or disorder, deliberately retired from the Torres Vedras. 
Wellington immediately commenced the pursuit, and hovered like a destroying 
ange! over his flight. But it was here that the extraordinary abilities of Mas- 
sena shone forth in their greatest splendor. Not at Aspern, where he fought 
with a heroism that made him a host in himself, nor at Wagram, nor at Znaym, 
did he display such qualities as a great military leader as in this retreat. It 
will ever stand as a model in military history. He showed no haste or pertur- 
bation in his movements, but retired in such order and with such skill, that 
Wellington found it impossible to assail him with success. Taking advantage 
of every position offered by the country, the French Marshal would make a 
stand till the main body of the army and military wagons passed on. 

Thus for more than four months in the dead of winter—from the middle of 
November to the first of May—-did Massena slowly retreat towards the frontier 
of Portugal. At Almeida he made a stand, and the two armies prepared for 
battle. Wellington was posted along the heights opposite the town. Massena 
commenced the assault, and fell with such vehemence on the British that they 
were driven from their position in the village of Fuentes d'Unoro. A counter- 
charge by the English retrieved a part of the village, and night closed the con- 
flict. Early next morning Massena again commenced the attack, and in a short 
time the battle became general. So severely was Wellington handled, that 
he was compelled to abandon his position and take up another on a row of 
heights in rear of the first. In his retreat he was compelled to cross a plateau 
four miles in breadth which was perfectly curtained in with French cavalry. 
Making his left wing a pivot, he swung his entire right in admirable order 
across the plateau to the heights he wished to occupy. None but English in- 
fantry could have performed this perilous movement. Formed into squares, 
they moved steadily forward while the artillery of Ney was thundering in their 
rear, and his strong columns rolled like aresistless torrent against them. Those 
brave squares would at times be lost to view in the cloud of the enemy that 
enveloped them, and then emerge from the disorder and smoke of the batle 
without a square broken, steadily executing the required movement on which 
the contest hung. Had they given way, Wellington would have been lost. 
The English infantry, as heavy troops, are the best in the world, and the En- 

lish commander knew he could trust them. 

It was during this day that three regiments of English soldiery met the Im- 
perial Guard in full shock, and both disdaining to yield, for the first time du- 
ring the war bayonets crossed, and the forest of steel of those two formidable 
masses of infantry lay levelled against each others’ bosoms. The onset was 
made by the British, and so terrible was the shock that many of the steadfast 
Guard were lifted from the ground, and sent as if hurled from a catapult through 
the air. The clatter of the crossing steel and the intermingling in such wild 
conflict of two such bodies of men, is described as being terrible in the ex- 
treme. 

At night the English were forced back from all their positions ; but the new 
stand Wellington had made was too formidable to be assailed, and after re- © 
maining three days before it Massena again commenced his retreat. This ended 
the pursuit, and Massena fel! back to Salamanca, having lost since his invasion 
of Portugal more than a third of his army. 

The cruelties pract’ced during this retreat have given rise to severe accusa- 
tions on the part of the British. But it remains to be shown, before they can 
be made good, that these were not necessary in order to harass the enemy. All 
war is cruel; and the desolation and barrenness that followed in the track of 
the French army, wasting the inhabitants with famine, were a powerful check 
on Wellington in his pursvit. The syrapathy of the inhabitants with the En- 
giish doubtless made Massena less careful of their wants and sufferings ; but 
his barbarity bas been greatly exaggerated by Walter Scott, and other English 
historians. The track of a retreating and starving army must always be 
covered with woe; and one might as well complain of the cruelty of a besieg- 
ing army, because the innocent women and children of the invested town die 
by thousands with hunger. 

We have already spoken.of Massena during the Russian campaign, and the 
three hundred days that preceded the campaign of Waterloo. 

In 1816 the old marshal was accused in the Chamber of Deputies of plotting 
a conspiracy to bring back Napoleon. He indignantly and successfully repelled 
the charge, but the blow it gave his feelings hastened, it is thought, his death ; 


_ and be died the next year at the age of 59. 


Massena had two sons and one daughter. The daughter married his favorite 
aid-de-camp, Count Reille. The eldest son having died, the second succeeded 
to the father’s estates and titles. 





We have heard many examples of what Mrs. Malaprop terms “ exhas- 
perating the haitch” from the lips of English persons, but never so “ per- 
fect a specimen” as at the ** American Museum” the other evening. ‘‘’Ere 
we ’ave,” said the exhibitor of the “* hextronary heffects” of the “* Solar Mi- 
croscope,” **’ere we ’ave haa ’air hof the ’uman ’ead !” a remarkable “ hob- 
ject” it was too, as the showman very properly remarked. 


resolution, disabled as he was, 
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AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 
Racing and Trotting Calendar for 1845. 


NEW SERIES. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Early in February next, the Publisher of the Spirit or THE Times will issue, in One 
Volume complete, ax AMERICAN TURF REGISTER for 1845, containing reports of 
ALL THE RACING AND TROTTING which came off in the United States and Ca- 
nada during the past year. The volume will also contain an Alphabetical List of Win- 
ning Race Horses in 1845, at all distances. The Winning Trotting Horses also ante 
given, and such Pedigrees and Lists of Blood Stock in detail, as have appeared during 





the past year in the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
The new series, or continuation of the “American Turf Register and Racing and 


Trotting Calendar” will be published in a style uniform with the preceding fifteen vo- 
lumes of that work. It will be printed with new type, on fine paper. 
Copies stitched in covers will be mailed to subscribers in any section of the country 


upon the payment of One Dollar. 
QG- No order will be attended to, unless the amount of subscription be forwarded 


(post paid) to JOHN RICHARDS, 


Publisher of the “ Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register.” 
New York, January, 1846. 


RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Avevusta, Ga. .... Hampton Course, Jockey Club Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Feb. 
Baron Rovce, La.. Fall Meeting in the course of the season. 

Cuarceston, 8. C.. Washington Course, Annual J.C. Meeting, Wednesday, 18th Feb. 
Jackson, Miss..... Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Monday, 24th Jan. 

Mosiie, Ala. ..... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 21st Jan 
Pinevitte, 8. C.... Jockey Club Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 27th Jan. 














° ° ° ° 
n Dits in Sporting Circles. 
Van Leer, (Mr. KirxMan’s trainer,) has commenced training on the 
Bascombe Course, Mobile. In addition to Jeannetton and Liatunah, he has 
now in his hands several good ones from the North Alabama stable of 
Davis and RAGLAND, 
Mr. PornpexTER’s Stanley Eclipse and Victor reached Col. Hampron’s 


stable, at Columbia, S. C., on the 23d ult. They were under the charge of 
Fashion’s jockey, young Lairp. 








Selma (Ala) Races.—Will Mr. Cuarx, the proprietor of this course, or 
B. S. Esq., of that ilk, furnish a complete report of these races. We only 
know that they commenced on the 22d ult. Davis & RaGuanD won the 
three year old sweepstak es—$100 subscription, half forfeit—with a colt by 
Shamrock, out of an imported mare, beating Patty Gee (by Imp. Consul out 
of Sally Bell,) and a colt by Imp. Riddlesworth. Time, 1:58—1:57. 

Priam and his Contemporaries.—A correspondent in Virginia wishes 
to know why the get of this fine horse should have fallen off so much dur- 
iug the last two seasons? Wecannot undertake to say. It is somewhat 
singular that his get in this country should have been fillies, mainly. We 
have great hopes of his produce in Tennessee, where he is to remain, we 
understand, another season. 

As to Leviathan, of whom our correspondent also complains, it should be 
understood that his owners have an equal interest in Glencoe, and that of 
the two the latter appears to be the favorite. We see no reason to com- 
plain of either. The finest three year old in Tennessee, by all accounts, is 
a daughter of Leviathan, and he as well as Glencoe have quite a number of 
young things coming out, of high promise. What have Margrave, Trustee, 
Belshazzar, Riddlesworth, Ainderby, Monarch, Langford and others (of the 
imported horses) done, that they should escape the censure of our corres- 
pondent? lf Leviathan, Glencoe and Priam, have not acquired the highest 
renown in the stud, what position can the others assume? Monarch and 
Langford, to be sure, have but recently quit the Turf, and the oldest of their 
get are but four years old. We should not be surprised if the get of Wag- 
ner and Boston ‘‘ crowded” that of the imported horses in the course of a 
year or twe. Breeders, we are glad to see, no longer entertain such vio- 
lent prejudices on the subject of patronizing native or imported stallions 
as obtained a few years since, when the quarrels and squabbles of the 
owners of rival horses were never ending. Indeed, one cannot refer to the 
volumes of the ‘* Turf Register” or “‘ Spirit of the Times,” from about the 
time Luzborough was imported (in 1832,) up to within three or four years 
past, without being struck with the violence and pertinacity with which 
the contending parties carried on the war. Time and trial, however, have 
pretty clearly determined the questions at issue, and it is no secret as to 
who had the best of it. The Racing Calendar demonstrates the facts in 
the case. a as , 

‘Tue Serrer; His ORIGIN AND PecuLiarRitTies.”—We would call 
the attention of our readers to an excellent original essay bearing this title, 
which will be found upon our 557th page. The author is a gentleman most 
intimately acquainted with his subject, and the reader will find a fund of 
instruction in the article. It would have been given a more conspicuous 
place, but for an inadvertency of the printer. 


Columbia (S.C.) Races commenced on Tuesday last, with every pros- 
pect of a brilliant meeting. We regret not to have learned in time to have 
noticed the fact appropriately, that the Hon. Barre Peyron, of New Or- 
leans, had sent to Columbia, (from his stud farm at Gallatin, Tenn.,) a large 
draft from his breeding stud, intending to dispose of it during the races. 
The draft comprised Atalanta, Cora, and Anna Maria, with their produce . 
also, Great Western, (the Luzborough mare out of Black Maria). Atalana, 
every one knows, was a capital performer; Cora was an own sister to Me. 
doc ; Anna Maria (an imported mare,) is the dam of several winners. The 
lot consists of about adozen, and among the young things we are assured 
there are several of remarkable promise. The sale is made to close a stock 
partnership. 

Adventure of Capt. M.—We trust none of our readers will neglect the 
Occidental Reminiscences in to-day’s paper. A friend who has read them 
in manuscript says that ‘‘ if DarLEey could draw Capt. M , while upon 
the barrel making his speech, (the scene is fully described in the text,) 
and another view where “ the boys” are running off with his “ Nuptial 
Wagon,” he would make his ‘* durned etarnal fortén”—he would. Both are 

about as rich subjects as he can get trom the Far West. 











Pe the recent distinguished arrivals at New Orleans, we see noticed 
that of Mr. Cray and Col. Hampron. Of the latter the “ Picayune” of 
the 3ist ult. remarks to the following effect :— 


an eo Hampton. —The numerous friends in this section of the 
: tf syed i ten of South Carolina, will be happy to learn that he 
ba aL " ve the aan 'S city, and has taken lodgings at the St. Charles 
reper tis the first visit of Col, Hampton to the State for several years 
He will pass some time in the South-west, visiting the Houmas and other 
estates of the late Gen. Hampton before his return to Carolina. His sojourn 
here will afford very general gratification to a large circle of friends oe ac 
quaintances, besides the immediate relatives of his famil ident i his 
State and Mississippi. - ae 8. « Hosa nr 
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Hurdle Race.at Orleans.—On the 1st-instant a Hurdle race and a 
Mule race were advertised to come off over the Metairie Course. The Hur- 
dle race was for a purse of $50—mile heats, over three hurdles four feet 
high, set firmly in the ground; the weight was 120]bs. only. The follow- 
ing were the entries :— 
irie C , New Orl , Thursday, Jan. 1,1 
Mee uate over three badhn foue 2 high weighs aioseee 27 HE of $50 










Peter Daly’s ch. g. Lafayette, by Stockholder... .... 001 
John Reilly’s br. g. Exchange. ... 2... 00 s00c+ceecccceseesecs..... : 
bat et sg tating br. g. Jemmy Tweed, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stock- 

ODOT... 2 anes cen ccc ccc cee ce senses serserssscccccsensccnce * 
Patrick Daily’s bl. g. General Jackson by Richard of York.... dr . 


Time, 2:05—2:16, * Fell at the first hurdle. “"""*"** 

The “Picayune” evidently holds Hurdle racing in slight esteem It 
states— 

We were not present at the Hurdle race yesterday, but lea it w 
won by Old Ball, or Lafayette as he is not Cidhed” We Pony yd Derm 
that there was a good deal of roughing and tumbling, especially tumbling, 
during the race, and that two of the adventurous jockeys got spilt out of 
their saddles in going over the ‘* well-set” hurdles, and were for a time in- 
sensible. The proceedings of the day need no further report. 

Subsequently, however, the ‘ Pic.” thought better of it, and added the 
following facts :— 

In the Hurdle race on New Year’s day, Jemmy Tweed won the first heat 
in 2:05, and Exchange the second, in 2:15, taking the hurdles beautifully. 
In the third heat both fell at the first hurdle, throwing their riders, and 
leaving the race to Old Baldface. 





Game in Arkansas.—The editors of the ‘ Intelligencer,” published at 
Van Buren, say in their paper of the 13th, that their neighbors from the 
country come in daily loaded with game of every description. They state 
that 

Deer, Turkies, Geese, Ducks, Partridges, &c., are sold at prices that 
would astonish the natives any where else than in Arkansas, where game 
is so plenty. We can purchase the hams and saddle of a fine four-prong 
buck for from five to six bits; a Turkey weighing from six to twenty 
pounds for from one to two bits; a Goose two bits; Ducks 10 cents; Par- 
tridges three bits per dozen. 





Jesse Cace, Esq., of Gallatin, Tenn., claims the name of Mary Kate 
for a chesnut filly, three years old, by Imp. Leviathan—dam by Stockhold- 
er. Mary Kate is an own sister to The Poney, and is thought to be one of 
the finest fillies ever bred in Tennessee. 





‘oot Race at New Orleans against Time.—The papers of that city ad- 
vertise that Mr. Jackson, “the American Deer,” is matched against Time 
for $2,000, to run Eleven Miles in an Hour, over the Eclipse Course, on 
Saturday, the 18th instant—to commence at two o'clock. 





“Yes! No! Itis! Itcan’t be! 
It is! It is—my father !” 
Awnapouis, Md., Jan. 5th,1846. 


Dear P.—Knowing your penchant for a good story, I send you the fol- 
lowing, which I think is rich, ** some ;” it has, besides, the merit of being 
true. 

A young friend of mine, about a year since, went to pay a visit to his 
father, whom he had not seen for some ten or twelve years, and wo, al- 
though a Yankee, was a Colonel in the Army of one of the South American 
Republics. In tracing out the old gentleman our young friend stonped at 
a Café to dine ; while there his father happened also to come in, and hear- 
ing that a “ strange American” was in the next room entered, to have some 
conversation with him, his first exclamation, however, upon seeing him, 
was, ‘“* My son GrorGe, by ——!” Young hopeful acknowledged this pa- 
ternal salutation, by holding out his hand andexclaiming, “* Hallo! Father! 
What ll you drink ?” and this after a separation of twelve years, 

Yours truly, F. S. W. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM WASHINGTON. 
““p. Pp.” ON THE CASE OF GIBBONS US. GOUVERNEUR. 
Wasuineton City, Jan. 7, 1946. 

Dear Sir.—I have read with some attention the “reply” of J. P. Haut, 
Esq., inthe case of Grpspons vs. GouveRNeEUR, and I fully concur with 
you, that it is a most able defence. But it is humiliating that such a case 
should ever have arisen among gentlemen of high character. To enter in- 
to a racing event by which one of the parties may win a handsome sum, 
while that same party is determined to lose nothing, is a course of conduct 
beyond the reach of chaste denunciation. It is a case, however, about 
which there can be but one opinion. 

But as able as Mr. Hall’s reply is it surely fails in one point. He tries to 
make it appear that a match involves a bet, but astake engagement does 
not. I have not been able, with all his aid, to detect any substantial dif- 
ference between the two cases—there is a mere circumstantial diversity, 
but an essential identity as to principle. A sweepstake is identified with 
all the well defined characteristics of a wager—we can detect no difference 
between a match and a stake race, so far as the mere bet or wager goes. 

Take the very case itself—the four parties agreed to put up, by equal 
contributions, $4,000, the winner to take the whole sum. But in order to 
guard against casualties, or other means involving utter hopelessness, the 
engagement was coupled with a condition, that either, or any of the parties 
may withdraw from the race by paying $250. So that when the engage- 
ment was made neither party knew whether he was to lose $1,000 or $250 , 
or whether he was to win $3,000, $2,250, or some less sum. The only 
certainties were that he could not lose more than $1000, or less than $250 
that he would not win more than $3,009, nor less than $750, if all the par- 
ties complied scrupulously with the conditions of the race. Aand B make 
a match on their respective nags C and D, for $1000 aside, subject toa 
forfeit of $250. Now, can there be any essential distinction between those 
cases so far as wagers are concerned. Mr. Hall says that in the case of the 
payment of a forfeit no bet is involved, and quotes Webster to show that a 
‘** wager” is a “bet,” and then argues that the forfeiture of Gouverneur 
and J.C. Stevens did not depend upon the result of the race, nor had they 
a dollar hazarded on the event of the contest. It would be hard to make 
this appear. The bet was one thing and the race another. They stand 
by themselves as distinct events. A bet is of substantive and independent 
existence ; it exists wholly apart from the event which determines it—the 
bet is made by men and determined by horses. The forfeit, wheth+r paid 
or won, is a bet—a bet determined by an event whose result could not have 
been foreseen at the time of the engagement. The bet consisted in the 





agreeing to, the conditions of the race—all that transpires subsequently 
makes no part of the bet, but pertains exclusively to its determination. 
Starting or not starting, running or not running, winning or losing, cannot 
be properly blended in the bet. If Mr. Gouverneur did anything at all, he 
wagered—wagered even according to the definition of Webster; he had 
‘* something deposited, laid, or hazarded on the event of a contest, or un- 
settled question; abet.” One would almost conclude that his definition had 
been coined expressly to satisfy people that Mr. Gouverneur had made a 
bet in this very case. That Mr. Gouverneur did not come to the post /ost 
him his bet—his bet of $250. If it were necessary for him to run in order 
to lose, why, then, he lost nothing, and owes nothing. 

In making these observations I have only one object in view, and that is 
to assist a little in the great work of calling things by their right names. 
To enter into a racing engagement would be wrong on the part of a man 
who calls himself a practical Christian; but, that such an act would be 
wrong on the part of a man of the world, who governs his conduct by the 
rules of honor, so generally and legitimately recognized by gentlewen, is 
what I don’t believe. And some people ‘‘ who call themselves Christians”’ 
are too much in the practice of wholesale denunciation of customs about 
which they know but little. But when gentlemen det let them say so, and 
assume and meet their losings just as they would have done had they bor- 
rowed from a friend somuch money. Pay, by all means, unless prevented 


by uncontrollable events and circumstances, and in that case let the fact be 
tated candidly and honestly. f D. P. 
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ANOTHER Quanven . ae ~ IN KENTUCKY. = 


: Lexinoron, Ky., Jan. 3rd, 1846. 
Mr. Editor—Never having made you a New Year's Gift, I concluded to 


send one, hoping it may prove worthy of your acceptance and a place in 
the ** Spirit.” Of course I cannot hope to compare it with the inimitable 
story of the same character you published sometime since. 

When I was a well grown boy I lived in County, Kentucky, where 
our principal Sports were Running Quarter Races, Fighting Cocks, and a 
small sprinkle of the rough and tumble among ourselves. 

One day my father said to me, “‘ Tom, do you ever bet on races >” 

** Yes, sir, sometimes,” said I. 

“How do you make up your mind how to bet ?” 

** Why, I bet on the best horse, of course.” 

** You are wrong, my boy! you’re wrong! Iam alittle older than you 
are, and you had better take my advice in future if you want to be lucky, 
Now listen: when you go to a Quarter Race, always bet, not on the horses, 
but on the Judges—bet on the strong side, horse or no horse.” 

Sometime after that I went down to the Flat-Lick Pathos, one Saturday, 
where there was some fun going on—arace had already been made. I took 
a look at the judges and found that Bint James and Major T——, who were 
both ‘* hosses” in a fight, ‘sure !”—had been selected as Judges, for a 
little sorrel mare belonging to Bill’s brother, which was to run arainst a 
fine looking bay gelding belonging toa stranger from Ohio, After the pre- 

, liminaries had been arranged and the nags brought 0a the ground, | found 
that the mare had the most friends, but the “ Ohio party” the most money 
and confidence. The consequence was that the betting was two and three 
to one on the gelding. Now these Ohio horses go 410 yards like the devil, 








terms of the arrangement; it was definitely concluded upon signing, or | 


and I felt mightily like betting a dollar or two on him, but I concluded to 
follow the old man’s advice and bet a dollar and a quarter to three dollars 
, he wouldn’t win, and was about taking my position on a big oak stumo to 
get a fair view of the race, when Bill’s brother cam? to me and told me I 
had to ride the mare, for he was too heavy, and we were “ bound to win” 
if we * played the thing fine /” [at first refused, telling him that “ the 
old man had said I should not ride any more races since the ‘ Salter filly” 
broke my arm, and | had ona pair of clean linen breeches which would 
get dirty, as the mare wouldn’t ran under a saddle, and he would find me 
out and larrop me !” 

“Oh, never mind,” said he, “I'll shew you a trick worth twoo 
that !” 

I consented, and he took me off about a hundred yards into the woods to give 
me my instructions. Having received them I returned to the starting place 
and found the gelding with his rider up, walking up and down past the 
score, and looking as fine as silk. The little mare was brought up and I 
jerked off my trowsers and mounted in my shirt tail ! 

**Tuck it down well, and mind what I told you,” said Bill’s brother, who 
turned the mare. 

After three or four feints we started, I getting a send off of at least 5) 
feet the advantage. Away we went, nipand tuck, the gelding gradually 
gaining on me to about forty yards of the out-come, and was about passing 
when [ brought myself a flirt, threw up both arms and yelled like an In- 
dian! The wind at the same time filled my shirt, at which the horse be- 
came alarmed and bolted into the woods ! 

I went through and made haste back to Billand the Major, who declared 
the race in my favor. The Ohio party swore I had ridden foul, and I stood 
a fair chance for a licking, when the Major stepped up to where I was 
standing and said they could not whip me while he was about, and that if 
there was to be any fighting “he was in for twochances!” They found 
they were in a bad snap, and concluded to let me alone. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as I know you are up inall this sort of thing, I appeal 
to you to say whether I rode foul or not? 

Yours, with the compliments of the season, Spurs. 








A GAME OF “« FULL DECK POKER.” 
BY A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 
Wasuincaton County, Miss., Dec. 23, 1845. 

Mr. Editer—You don’t know Jostan Brooks, I guess ? Well, you 
ought to know him, and shall. Josiah is “ one of the Boys” about here,— 
and strange to say, for the want of a phrenological chart, I suppose, he has 
liveé to be about thirty before he found the true value of his talents, hav- 
ing been engaged in many trades and occupations, from an “ old field school 
master,” down to a steam Doctor ; but at length, from adversity and many 
ups and downs, Josiah has been forced into a knowledge of the fact that he 
can “ turn Jack” as often, and hold as many trumps, as any other man: 
Yet I must do Josiah the justice to say he never refuses a good place at $500 
a year, when offered to oversee a business that requires a deal of looking on 
and not much work. 

Josiah is not handsome, but can boast of a model peculiar to himself, and 

like all other new fashions, looks uncomely, when first introduced. Now, 
worse fashions of men might be got up than the pattern of Josiah. He 
measures just fifteen inches from the top of his crown to the point of his 
shoulders: fifteen inches body, and three and a half feet legs, which makes 
him just six feet “in the clear!” Another new arrangement in Josiah’s 
features is to dispense with the useless and unnecessary prominence of a 
chin, so his neck puts out just at the lower lip, making upon the whole one 
of the most unrivalled Julep necks extant! His eyes, too, are peculiarly 
adapted to the country in which he lives, being wisely placed out of harm’s 
way—by setting very deep, and inthe top of his head—for all the world 
like a wild cat’s! His legs, too, are made for wading deep swamps, like 
a sand hill crow, and his chin affords no resting place for musque- 
toes. 
Now to prove to you that Josiah knows full well the value of Aces and 
Kings at “ full deck poker,” [ will give you his own words in explanation 
of a difficulty that occurred on board the Steam Boat *Highlaader,” on our 
way to the Memphis Races last spring. 

I had left the cabin a few minutes before, where Josiah anl three others 
were playing ‘* full deck poker ;” on my retura the game appeared to be 
broken up and in some confusion. I immediately repaired to the scene of 
action, not doubting but that the odds were against Josiah. Nevertheless, 
I wished to see him have fair play ; but to my surprise Josiah was the infor- 
mer, having detected them in cheating, (as they were undoubtedly com- 
bined to! fleece him.) I enquired of him the matter, and his story was 
‘thus :— 

« Well, now, jist stop right here, and I will tell you all about it. Well 

you see, now, I had played along, keeping about even only, at the game, 
| for some time, and so thinkin’ I was losin’ time and not gettin’ on as fast as 
'I oughter, I began teu look about thinkin’ to lay aside a Few Aces,—but 
| darn an Ace was to be found in that pack ! Well, I sed nothin’ and thought 
I would be satisfied with “ Kings,” so I kept a sharp look out for some tura 
of ‘* Kings,” but after playin’ on a spell, I found the ** Kings” all gone too 
So I didn’t think “ Queens” very safe, and thought it time to shake, shutiie- 
| up and begin agin, so I jist told the gentlemen that I believed they had got 
' the start of me, anyhow; and if it was the same to them, [ would like 
| shake, shuffle, and begin agin, but they didn’t seem lo take! Sol told em 
| that it was no go ! that from the best of my observations, that pack was 
| lackin’ all the Aces and Kings, and for what I knowed, the Queen's tee: 
So that cock-eyed fellow there, jumped up and said perhaps he had ch 
some in his berth, and went, and sure enough, he had, for he brought ae 
about enough for a good ** Three-up” pack, and he jist rammed them alt up 
together so you couldn’t see what they was,—but I guess I knowe aa A 
then I was willing the game should go on, but they said no; it was Rio” 
dinner and that we would resta bit, and play after dinner. Now, I gucs 
I’ve got ’em about right! They are too bad scared to try saything otc r 
and they don’t believe that Jean, and if 1 get another crack at’em, 


’em next time, or else four Aces won’t win.” 4 he broke 
And such was the fact, for Josiah did get another chance and /¢ C. 


| the party before we landed at Memphis, 
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SPORTING EPISTLE EXTRAORDINARY. 


BY THE MAN ‘‘ IN THE SWAMP.” 





Mr. Editor.—Some persons contend that laughing has a tendency to 
‘atten a man ; I suppose they mean when indulged in moderation. But 
when carried to excess itis very debilitating. I ** let down” on “* That Dog 
Fight at Myers’s,” and ** Capt. Suggs at the Camp Meeting” will make a 
finish of me. 

A short time since, the melancholy fact stared me in the face that I would 
make an ‘‘onkimminly” short crop. This, I thought, would cure the other 
jisease, until a few days since, when an occurrence, which I will relate, 
produced another attack. I was hunting deer with a pointer to start them ; 
he got one on the move and I put a rifle ball through and through him, at 
the distance of not less than one hundred yards, and smart of brush at that— 
‘he deer running at the time about as fast as a deercan! It isa way I have 
-ot. Prince Halbert could not have done it better if he had the deer tied ia 
. chicken coop. (By the way,I am informed that one great cause of his do- 
mestic troubles is that he shoots Victoria’s dunghill fowls—but to return to 


[hat Dog Fight.) A gentleman who was hunting with me, and pac a 
shot gun, seeing there was nochance for another deer, concluded that he 
vould kill a load of ducks, as there were plenty about. It was almost 


ight, and he thought he could kill as many as he wanted at ene fire by 
rawling ov a large flock that were feeding ina bayou. With other accom- 
jishments my setter had been taught to bring ducks from the water; when 
| wish him to be perfectly quiet I set my hat on the ground, and he will re- 
main with it until called off. On this occasion my friend set his hat on the 
round and commenced crawling toward the ducks on his all fours, travel- 
ng mighty high on his hind legs! After assuming this position he had 
vanced but a few feet when he heard the dog growl; he looked round, 
‘he dog appeared to be in a great rage, growling with bristles raised. He 
thought there was varmint about, but looking carefully around could not 

e anything. He commenced again to approach the ducks on his all fours, 
put had proceeded a short distance only when he heard the dog growling 
| avery savage manner immediately behind him. He looked round again, 
and saw the dog in a great rage, feeling for the seat of his breeches, and if 
he had not brought himself to a perpendicular, right quick, the dog would 

ive had him, sure! He now saw through the whole matter—‘* That Dog 
Fight” occurred to him, and he ‘* gin in.” I have been worse than I was 

fore. I will vote for the writer of ‘* That Big Dog Fight at Myers’s,” or 
looper, for any office, from Sheriff to President. 

Does any one within the sound of my voice recollect Capt. Jim Wuire 
| the Lower Des Moines Rapids? If he did not sit for Suggs’ portrait 
there Was a pairof them. I once decided a bet for Capt. Jim; he bet the 
Sutler’s clerk (a literary Irishman) that he knew more than Shakspeare ever 
‘id. I decided without hesitation in the Captain’s favor ; I was obliged to 

( for the reason that the bet was for wine. If Capt. Jim had lost he 
uld not have paid it, and J wasdry! While we were drinking the 
vine he told the clerk he would convince him that I had decided right, 
“for,” said he, **I know all about the Black Hawk War, and you say 
Shakspeare has been dead a long time; what could he know about it?” 
Capt. Jim was Captain of Rangers during the Black Hawk War, and while 
Gen, Arkinson and Col. DopGe were crowding the Old Hawk, Capt. Jim 
nd his company were ranging from his house to a grocery, distant about 
iy miles. Every morning they would form in front of the Captain’s resi- 
nee, and the order then was for every man to make the best of his way to 
rocery Sometimes they would be strung along for a mile, every fel- 
going as fast a3 his horse could carry him, and they would return in 

»same order in the evening, * only a little more so.” After Black Hawk 
was taken and the Paymaster was settling up, he made some difficulty 
about paying Capt. Jim and his troops, but the Captain had a few minutes 
rivate conversation with him and he forked over—a mighty plausible talk- 
ing man was Capt. Jim! I believe he did not declare martial law, as ano- 
‘her celebrated officer in Illinois did the same summer. 


y 
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Can’t some one describe Col. S.’s retreat? Noone can doit as well as 
[have heard him tell it. How are you off for Panther stories? Harken 
intome. Sometime since I met a hunting friend and enquired what 
sport? He said that while hunting a few days before, a very amusing in- 

ident occurred. He was hunting deer with Col. ——; they were some 
\istance apart when he heard the Col.’s rifle, and immediately after a dog 
howl, and then the most awful cursing; he hastened to the spot and found 
the Col.’s favorite dog dying in the grasp of a panther, the Col. hold of the 
panther’s tail, stabbing it with a small pocket knife! The panther died, 

nd the Col. said he’d be if he had not cut five hundred holes in his 
hide. The Col. had shot a deer at the same moment the panther had 

imped on his dog; he did not take time to load but pitched into him 
with his knife. 

One pleasant morning in the spring of 1837, I landed at N. Orleans, from 
the Havanna; having business of importance up the river I hastened to the 
steamboat landing; the ‘* Ben Sherrod” was just going out of sight, and 
no boat to start for twodays. I cursed *“‘some!” It was just at the time 

‘the “almighty bust up,” and there was nothing for steamboats to do. 
lwo days after I got a boat, and after ascending the river a short distance 
we heard of the burning of the Sherrod and the destruction of some one 
hundred and fifty of her passengers. Then J quit cursing. The boat land- 
ed at Natchez; an acquaintance who had walked on shore called me. I 
‘ound him talking to a young man about eighteen years old. Said he “ this 
young man lives in my neighborhood ; a few weeks since he fought a pan- 
‘uer with a small dirk, and now he has escaped from the Sherrod.” He 
\vas riding in the swamp when a panther sprang from a tree, catching him 
with its fore paws by the top of his head, pulling his scalp over his face 
and pulling him from his horse with its hind feet; it tore off his clothes 
ind cut his legs awfully. He could not see the panther but he could feel 
uita ; he drew a small dirk which he wore in his bosom, and let him have 
‘t—he continued to stab until the panther released its hold and fell off, 
dead! He was dreadfully used up, but at length he found his horse ; it 
Was some time before the horse would allow him to approach, on account 

‘ his bloody appearance ; he finally caught and mounted him, and though 
very much exhausted, hung on to his neck until he reached a house; he 
told the people where to find the panther and they went and brought it in. 

| asked how he managed on the Sherrod? He described the dreadful 
scene of the burning boat; the engines were not stopped, the tiller ropes 
veing burned, the boat continued to run around in the river, running over a 
sreat many persons who had thrown themselves in the water. He got on 
‘he forward part of the boat on the lower deck and waited until he thought 
saw the shore ; he then took a running start across the deck, and jumped 
far as possible into the river, to avoid the paddle wheel, and swam 
shore. 
Thirdly 
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and lastly, a younger brother just arrived in this country, who 
‘ever been accustomed to varmints, went with an old hunter named 
——r to the Louisiana side up the river to hunt deer. The first evening 
dalle da deer, and they encamped for the night under a large cotton wood 
i iey tied the horses with long ropes so that they might feed on the 
ves Tiey eat the venison, and viewed the Heavens very often through a 
‘us Dottie, and G—r told him of a great many of his bear hunts. In 
of them Joz somebody was entirely disembowelled by the scratch and 
, abear. They were about composing themselves for sleep when 
a startled by a scream. My brother found himself standing on his 
eet, “In the name of God, G r what’s that ?” G——r told him it was 
panther attracted by the venison ; ‘‘ and he will be in camp before morn- 
nS» he added. Hearing nothing more of the panther, they were about to 
viking Sa touched him ; he listened and heard something 
Hy mt ; re took up his gun and began to crawl through the cane towards 
My be Ms —— following close behind him, with his knife in his teeth. 
* “Nother stopped; “*G—r,” said he, “Isee him!” “Fire quick, 
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both barrels !—aim about two feet from the ground !” G——r replied. His 
fingers were on the triggers; the next moment and fifty buck shot would 
have been mowing down the cane, when G——r called “ Stop! d—d if I 
don’t believe it is Bruce!” [the name of his horse,] and upon further ex- 
amination it proved to be ‘‘ Bruce.” He had broken his rope and fed round 
to a point opposite to where he had been tied. 

An acquaintance hunting on the Louisiana side, in the cane, some time 
since,caught a cub bear; he knelt down, and taking the cub between his thighs 
squeezed it to make it squall. Ina few minutes here came the old she, 
with a rush, making the cane fly like straws. He waited until she was 
within a few feet when he gave her both barrels. I tell you if his gun 
had missed fire he would have been in a tight place, and no mistake ! 

This Fall I was invited to join a party of gentlemen who were going from 
Madison to Scott County, to hunt deer. When the time arrived my wife 
was ill, and I could not go. I have heard that ten of them in ten days, killed 
sixty deer. 

i have just read * Vestiges of Creation.” The author is an entire team, 
with at least two dogs tied under the wagon, two niggers walking behind 
with shot guns, and a pack of hounds following ! 


IRVING says some Dutch Philosopher sagely, but cautiously observed, that 
if we lived long enough we would see a great many strange things—I have 
** seen the elephant !” Your FRIEND IN THE SWAMP. 
VickssurG, Miss., Dec. 17, 1845. 
SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES, Oglethorpe Course. 
The annexed report is compiled from the Savannah “* Georgian.” 


THURSDAY, Dec. 25, 1845—Prurse $2, for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 90lbs.—4, 102 
=s aan 120—7 aud upwards, 126lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Two 
mile heats. 


P. Harris’s b. g. Johr, Watson, by John Dawson, dam by Imp. Leviathan,6yrs... 1 1 
Mr. McAlpin’s b. h. Crocket, by Crocket, out of Molly, 6 yrs............... 2 2 
Time not given. 

SAME DAY—Cup and entrance money, for Trotting horses. Mile heats, in har- 

ness. 
Wen Tl. Mougen ew. te Prdiiee Mert FS eee ccc ce eeee 2 OT 
Wa. Worn s By Be Pit Gio eet «aw eld Hgen 08-600 01 0 
Mr. Sawyer’s b. h. Green Mountain Moss... .......+44. 00 0 

Time not stated. 

FRIDAY, Dec. 26—Purse $——, for all ages, weights as before, Mile heats. 
a Ao ee eee Ee all mie Eine id wieidl bo 6 p80 6 1 
Mr. Blemons’s Wild Bill...... vos oe 2 2 


Time said to be good. 
SATURDAY, Dec. 27—Purse $100, for all ages, weights as before, Mile beats, best 
3 in 5. 


P. Harris’s b g. John Watson, pedigree above, 6 yrs..........020 eee eee z.¢ 4 
Mr. McAlpin’s ch. f. Ida, by Gerow, dam by Woodpecker, 3 yrs........... 2 2 2 
Time, 2:04—2:00—2:00. 

SAME DAY—Silver Cup, for Trotting horses, Mile heats. 
OOO re ee os 
oe ee a i ae ee er ee 1 0 0 
Mr. Sawyer’s b. h. Green Mountain Moss... 00 0 


Mosse. -w waaree secs crenecceecs 
The ‘* Georgian” announces three or four races to come off on the fol- 
lowing Monday and Thursday, but we have not learned the results. 


HAMBURG (S. C.) RACES. 

We compile from the ‘* Republican,” of Hamburg, the following official 
report of these races. It will be seen that there were three winners from 
Col. Hampron’s stable. 

The second meeting of the Hamburg Jockey Club, commenced at the 
Cherokee Pond, on Tuesday, the 18th November, 1845. The course was 
in fine order, and the weather most propitious for the occasion. The sport 
was excellent and exciting, and not a single incident occurred to mar the 
amusement and good feeling that prevailed. We return our thanks to the 
gentlemen who brought horses to our course, and to the spectators, gener- 
ally, who visited us, with an assurance, that every effort will be made, to 
give them butter Purses, and better sport, at our next meeting. 


TUESDAY, Nov. 18, 1845—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 90lbs., fillies S7lbs. Four | 


subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. 
Stewart & Puryear’s (Col. W. Hampton’s) ch. f. by Boston, out of Imp. Emily by 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ae 
Wm. Eddins’ b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dem by Phenomenon...,........-+.6++. 2 2 
Time, 3:51—4:29. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 19—Purse $100, for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 90lbs.—4, 102—5, 


112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs.; 3ibs. being allowed to mares and geldings. Mile | 


heats. 
John C. Singleton’s (James Gamble’s) ch. m. Julia Davie, by Imp. Rowton, dam 


er SEL, © WOO oc 00.0 66 00% 6 249.06 6 02.0 00,0 w8 1 1 
A. Bell's ch. f. b — Trustese, dam by Eclipses, 4 yrs... ccc cccccsccsee 5 2 
S. W. Shelton’s b.c. by Imp. Monarch, out of Betsey Anderson, dyrs....... 2 3 
G. Edmondson’s (G. Robinson’s) b. f. by Gano, out of Sally McGrath, 3 yrs... 4 4 
W.R. Smith’s (W. Boyce’s) ch. h. by Frank, 6 yre. . 0... ccc cece cccccs 3 dist. 


Time, 1:53—1:53}. 
THURSDAY, Novy. 20—Purse $200, for all ages, weights as before, Two mile heats. 
Benj. F. Taylor’s ch. f. Castanet, by Imp. Monarch, out of Betsey Robbins by 


I BO i as oink © 64 be % 4 46.0)5% 008 8 Sade 442 6 09:0 28.6 24,0,00 0.0 Ld 
G. Edmondson’s (T. J. Walton’s) ch. m. Maury Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by 

Gallatin, 9 YTS... oss ccces sede es vcvccssces ccs ccccsseccscceses 3 S$ FB 
John C. Singleton’s ch. m. Splint, by Hualpa, dam by Phenomenon, 5yrs... 1 2 3 


Time, 3:52—8:50—3:53. 

FRIDAY, Novy. 21—Purse $300, for all ages, weights as before, Three mile heats. 
W. A. Stewart's (Mr. Poindexter’s) b. m. Sally Morgan, by Imp. Emancipation, 

out of ee ee ee eae Fee tes SEP RS SERS ese ss ee Se 
David Glover’s br. h. Jim Myers, by Mingo, out of Corset, 5yrs.........055. 2 dr 

Time, 5:57. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 22—Purse $125, for all ages, weights as before, Mile heats, best 

3 in 5. 


John C. Singleton’s ch. m. Splint, pedigree above, 5yrs............. 2 1 1 21 

David Glover’s b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, 3 yrs ..... 2... cee ee eee ences 1342 

W. R. Smith’s ch. m. by Argyle, dam by Eclipse, 4 yrs ............. 5 2 2 8 

C. G. Garrett’s ch. f by Gov. Butler, dam by Redgauntlet, 3 yrs...... 46554 

G. Edmondson’s (Dr. a b. m. by Tarleton, 4yrs........... 3 4 8 dist. 
ime, 1:53—1:53—1:58 —1:57. 


This race created considerable sport, as it was well contested throughout, 
and might have resulted differently, had it not been for an accident in get- 


ting off for the first heat, by which Eliza Harris lost some 75 to 80 yards, | 


which put her under a press from the stand, to save her distance, which 
she did, and Ijarah like, contested every foot of ground throughout each 
succeeding heat, to within a short distance of the close, when Mr. Glover's 
colt made a dash and came up in good style, passing Eliza, but could not 
reach Splint, who won the heat and purse. 

A meeting of the Club was held on Saturday, for the purpose of appoint- 
ing Officers, and the time for the next meeting, whereon our venerable 
President, Mr. Jounw Wisk, was re-appointed President, by acclamation, 
M. R. Smrru, Vice President, CHarntes Hammonpn, Secretary, and Dr. 
W. W. Gericer, Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary. The next meet- 
ing will commence on Tuesday, the 29th day of December, 1846. 

CuHartes Hammonp, Secretary. 





THE WILD CATTLE OF TEXAS. 
We find the following article, in relation to the wild cattle of Texas, ina 
recent number of the Houston Telegraph :— 
‘‘ The settlers who have recently opened farms near the sources of San 
Gabriel and Brushy, find the country well stocked with a singular breed of 


wild cattle. Large droves of these cattle are found not only on the San_ 


Gabriel, Leona and other tributaries of Little River, but also on the San 
Saba, the Llano and many tributaries of the Upper Colorado, far above the 


settlements. They differ in form, color and habits from all the varieties 


of domestic cattle in Texas. They are invariably of a dark brown color, 
with a slight tinge of dusky yellow on the tip of the nose and the belly. 
Their horns are remarkably large, and stand out straight from the head. 
Although these cattle are generally much larger than the domestic cattle, 
they are more fleet and nimble, and when pursued often outstrip horses that 
easily outrun the buffalo, they seldom venture far into the prairies, but are 
generally found in or near the forests that skirt the streams in that section. 
Their meat is of an excellent flavor, and is preferred by the settlers to the 
meat of the domestic cattle. It is said that their fat is so hard and compact 
that it will not melt in the hottest days of summer ; and the candles formed 
with it are far superior to these that are formed with the tallow of other cat- 
tle. Some persons have supposed it possible that these cattle are a distinct 
race, indigenous to America; and the immense skeletons of a species of 
fossil ox with straight horns, that are often found in the beds of Brazos or 


Colorado, would seem to strengthen this opinion. But as these cattle are | 


now found only in the vicinity of the old Missions, it is much more proba- 
ble that they are the descendants of the cattle introduced by the early Span- 
ish adventurers. It is said that a species of wild cattle, differing from all 
the domestic breeds of the Eastern continent, is found in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, but it is well ascertained that this breed is derived from the domestic 


cattle that were left on those Islands by Vancouver. These cattle are so | 
wild- that they can only be caught alive by entrapping them in disguised pits. | 


The celebrated botanist, Douglas, while on a tour in one of those Islands, 


fell into one of those pits, and was gored to death by a wild bull, who had | 
ts have been made by the settlers on_ 


been thus entrapped. Several attem ) ) 
the San Gabriel to domesticate the wild cattle in that section, but they have 
thus far been unsuccessful. As they are far superior to the domestic cat- 
tle of the country, not only in size, ee and agility, but also in the fla- 
vor of their meat and the density of the fat, they might, if once domesti- 
cated, become a valuable acquisition to the agriculturists this country, 
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Occidental Reminiscences. 
FARTHER WEST; OR, ROUGH NOTES 


OF THE 


DRAGOON CAMPAIGN TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN 1845. 


CHaprTer IV. 
of Emigrants—Taey thought we were Indians—How they should be 
regarded—Description of them and of their march—The poor Irishman’s home — 
Mail foz Leavenworth—“ Slow line”—Sportsman’s consolation for loss of his horse 
—Wonderful intelligence of his mule—Grouse Shooting —Peeps—N ubbins— Pass 
another Company—The Country—The Sandy —Its Valley—Five more compazies— 


An Oregon Belle—Capt. M——, the Oregon Guide—Hi ' 
: fom t = 
upon the Prairies—A wedding night. S _ s stump speech—Marriage 


When we discovered the long train of wagons it was so near the edge of 
the horizon it was difficult to determine what it was by the naked eye, but 
when the spy-glasses had been got out, and some one exclaimed “ It’s a 
| company of Emigraats !” we felt the same interest and excitement which 

a passenger, who had been long at sea, would experience as the cry ‘* Sai] 
/ho!" would greet his ears from the look-out aloft. The direction of the 
emigrants was north-west, while that of our column was neargy west, and 
| we gradually approached each other, until finally we struck the big trace 
| just ahead of them. When they first observed us they felt a much deeper 
| interest than ours was at seeing them—for our wagons not yet having come 
| in sight, they supposed us to be a large band of Pawnees; but as soon as 

we had come near enough for them to witness the compactness and regu- 
larity of the column, they knew at once we were dragoons, and three or 
four of the principal men of the party came galloping over to meet us. 

They expressed the utmost gratification when they were informed that it 
| was the purpose of Colonel Kearney to take his command so far upon the 
route as the Great South Pass, as at that point of their journey they would 
_have escaped all danger of attack from the Indians. 

The progress of a company of emigrants across what the geozraphies 
denominate as “* The Great American Desert,” is one of exceeding in- 
terest; and although the original idea of that progress presents to the mind 
| only a large number of ox-wagons, with rustic drivers—yet, underneath 
| it are matters that afford ground for far more serious consideration than 
| one would at first thought imagine. It is not the mere performance of a 
_long journey by these families, with their flocks and herds, and their little 
| all of worldly wealth, that calls for particular notice; though that alone, 
_when looked upon in connection with the loneliness, the dangers and the 
| privations which attend it, is a matter worthy of peculiar attention: it is 
| their destiny when that journey shall have been completed, and the influ- 
| ence that destiny may hereafter exert—not only on the country they have 
| left behind, but on the world at large—that makes the simple passing along 
| of these people—humble though they may be—a subject inviting the most 
| profound reflections. They are journeying to the fulfilment of that destiny, 
'and in that light, above all others, should they be regarded. 
| The company which we first saw, consisted, as we were informed, of 
/seventy men capable of bearing arms, besides a proportionate number of 
women and children. They had fifty large and well made wagons, each 
| covered with white canvass, and drawn by three or four yokes of oxen, 
| Wherever the country would admit of it the trace was formed by two paral- 
| lel roads, five or six rods apart, and in such places the wagons moved in 
| two columns opposite each other, there being twenty-five in each column. 
| The men were well armed—each one having a rifle, and many in addition 
to it, had a brace of pistols and a large knife, which they wore in their belts, 
Generally, they were clad in coarse homespun cloth, with broad brimmed 
glazed hats. Some had buckskin hunting frocks, but the most of them 
wore loose blouses made of Kentucky jane. These were secured around 
their waists by the broad leathern belts—and outside of all hung their pow- 
der horns and ball pouches. Every man seemed to be in fine health—full 
of energy and spirit, and so browned by exposure to the weather, as to 
make him appear like anything but an individual who would shrink from 
hardship or danger. The fact of their moving to such a distance, and by 
such a route, is in itself a sufficient proof of their enterprise and courage, 
though they are abundantly able to show a still stronger one to whoever 
may have any curiosity of testing the point by molesting them while on 
their way, or even after they may arrive at their destination. 


It was really a beautiful sight to see this company while on the march. 
The white topped wagons—the long line of cattle—the horsemen upon 
each flank, with their long rifles—the drivers with their big whips—and all 
moving so regularly forward, that when viewed from a distance, it seemed 
| as if they were united and propelled by the same power. A quarter of a 
mile in the rear came the loose stock, driven by some ten or fifteen mounted 
men, and consisting of horses, mules, oxen, cows, young cattle and calves. 
The continued rumble of so many heavy wagons—the tramp of so many 
hoofs, together with the lowing of the cows—the bleating of the calves— 
the occasional neighing of the horses and braying of the mules, as they saw 
the animals of our long column sweep past them; the tinkling of innu- 
merable bells—the loud voices of the drivers—the sharp and frequent 
cracking of their long whips; and in addition, now and then rising above 
|all might be heard the measure of some familiar hymn, or the burden of 
| some old sung ; and boys and girls laughing and shouting as they frolicked 
| along between the two columns—and mothers singing to their little chil- 
| dren in the wagons, or calling their wondering attention to us and telling 
them ‘those are the soldiers who are going with us”—all these sights and 
all these sounds, though common and homely, have a peculiar attraction 
_anywhere, but seen and heard here, and considered in connection with the 

purpose which have drawn them away from the bounds of civilization, 
| are doubly interesting. 
| As we marched a great deal faster than the emigrants, we had only time 
‘to take a hurried glance at this company. This sketch may give the reader 
a taint idea of how they appear to the mere traveller, who has had but a 
few moments in which to give them a passing notice. One mile further 
along we went over a fine and well timbered stream, which ran S. E. into 
the Little Blue, and on a small hill just beyond there stood a rude cross by 
a grave. We heard that it was an Irishman who was interred there. He 
had started out with a company a year or two ago, with a view of finding a 
‘home in Oregon. But, poor fellow! he found one much nearer—a cheer- 
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‘less and lonely one it is trae—but through its narrow walls poverty will 
never again come to distress him with its wants, nor cold and hunger 
with their suffering. Toil has forever ceased to pain him with its fatigues, 
and oppression has forgotten to crimson his cheek with indignation the 
tongue could not resent, or to crush his heart, though the hand is still as 
powerless as before. In the busy world a man may be ever so unmindful 
of death, and may heedlessly travel by and over the rows and rows of 
craves, where repose the multitudes that built up, and once animated the 
cities and hamlets of a populous country—but if he is out upon the soli- 
tary prairies, far from the hum and confusion of life, and there unexpect- 
edly finds even one humble mound, or one frail testimony that marks the 
spot where a fellow being has been buried, his heart must be callous in- 
deed, if he can look upon it but with feelings of respect, or turn away 
‘from it but with emotions of saduess. And although he knows nothing of 
the history of him who sleeps beneath, his better feelings are sure to pre- 
sent one to his imagination that cannot fail to enlist his sympathy. 

After marching a few miles farther we encamped upon the bank of ano 
ther well wooded stream, which also runs into the Little Blue. Several 
_of our wagons belong to citizens, and to save expense they are to be turned 
back as soon as their loading of flour can be issued. As two of them are 
to start for Fort Leavenworth to-morrow, all the gentlemen are busily 
engaged in writing back to their friends. These teams are the “ slow line” 
of our mail route to the States, but asa horse belonging to one of our 
sportsmen considerately took it into his head to start home on “ express” 
this morning, it does not so much matter, as he will be received there 
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if one might judge from the speed with which he set out, long before the 
information which they will convey. From this unfortunate elopement of 
his proud and high mettled charger, his owner has been razeed down to 
one of the lowest, longest-eared and “* kickingest” donkeys that ever a mau 
bestrodé—and when compared with the action, the grace, the power and 


beauty of the runaway horse, personifies to a shade the most opposite ex- | 





treme from the sublime. His rider, however, looks upon his loss with | 
real philosophy, and says to the doctor—‘I think it's a rather fortunate | 
event than otherwise; upon my word I do.” 

«*« Fortunate ?” 

“* Yes, indeed, for among ourselves, after all that might be said of bim, 
he was not such a remarkable fine horse as one might imagine; for besides 
a touch of the thumps, which I am disposed to think he had, I am convinc- 
ed that he suffered from a spavin on three of his legs, to say nothing of the 
fourth, which everybody knows was stifled. And then again, what was of 
greater importance, he was so extremely shy it was worth a man’s life ever 
to attempt to shoot from him.” : 

*« Bless my soul !” 

‘Exactly so; but as for the mule, he is a very remarkable animal.” 

« Remarkable! why, I wouldn’t give my horse Nubbins for ten of him’ 

“«« That iggbecause you don’t know my mule, and therefore can’t appreci- 
ate him. Why, sir, he’s easy asacradle if you don’t touch him witha 
spur, and is so very intelligent. No longer ago than to-day I dismounted 
from him to shoot some grouse—he doesn’t permit me to fire from him 
either, but then he is so low itis hardly any trouble to get off and on—the 
horse was quite the reverse in this respect, he must have been all of eleven 
hands—but as I was observing, I dismounted from him with a view of bag- 
ging a brace or two of grouse—supposing of course, that he would stay 


_its valley, was very beautiful. The level prairie above slopes down to it 
upon each side by aseries of small hills and steps, which being covered 
| by grass, and here and there groves of oak sprinkled sparsely upon them, 


ley had not been improved by the farmer. The stream that meanders 





where he was and feed while I was absent—and had proceeded but a few 
rods in the direction of where the birds had alighted, in a small clump of 
furze, when Sport, in his eagerness, came back from where his master was 
riding in the column, doubtless understanding ‘for what purpose I was on 
foot; and by the bye, I am disposed to look upon Sport as an extraordinary 
dog—he has an excellent nose, very excellent—well, as I was saying, he 
came back from where his master was riding in the column, and unfortu- 
nately, flushed them all before I was sufficiently near to render the shot 
fatal—but notwithstanding, I ventured to discharge both barrels at them, 
yet, | am fearful it was but with little effect, as I could not discover that 
the speed of their flight was retarded in the least, although Sport with 
much spirit followed after them, and by the bye, was barking all the time 
for nearly a mile. However, the smoke might have blinded me.” 

‘«* Bless my soul! it must have been very exciting.” 

«« Yes, indeed, though I should have liked it much better had I gota 
couple, or such a matter; but I look upon them as next to curlew, as being 
very hard to kill—so tenacious of life and all that sort of thing. How- 
ever, as I was going to observe—to show you the intelligence of the mule— 
no sooner had he heard the explosion of my gun, and I had a very smal] 
charge in each of the barrels, a finger or so of powder, and I should say, to 
speak within bounds, a halt an ounce of mustard seed—you will, perhaps, 
recollect that I had been shooting during the forenoon at—er—” 

** Woodpeckers ?” 

** No, no! you will not find me trying them again, for I believe you might 
fill one with shot and not kill him. I know I fired eight times into one, 
and after all he flew away as if he were not hurt in the least.” 

** Hum !” 

** No, these birds were—er—upon my word I have forgotten the soubri- 
quet by which they are designated in ornithology—they are quite small ; 
you often see them around creeks and upon the sand—I believe the popu- 
lar name for them is—by the bye—er—ah ! I have it—‘ peeps.’ They are 
excellent when fat, which, if my memory serves me correctly, is sometime 
in autumn. At this season of the year they are said to be poor, and con- 
sequently, I did not so much regret my bad luck in not getting any; though 
peeps are extremely hard to kill even when not on the wing, as they have 
a peculiar kind of motion, between a bow anda courtsey, which is very 
apt to disconcert one’s aim. You may have noticed it.” 

** Frequently.” 

“Yes; but to go on—being loaded as I before remarked, for peeps, the 
noise consequent upon the explosion was quite trifling, yet, for all that he 
started—I have reference now to the mule—and ran along the trace for a 
hundred yards or so, and then stopped and commenced feeding again. I 
came up as fast as I could—you may recollect it was quite warm at that 
time of day, and the exertion produced a copious perspiration—well sir, 
just as I was about to seize the bridle, would you believe it? he started on 
as before, and stopped to feed again only at a corresponding distance. See 
how much shrewdness he manifested on the occasion? And so it was un- 
til I came entirely into camp, and even then the sly rogue took a turn or 
two around the wagons before he could be finally secured. He is very in- 
telligent, very; and although he may lack a trifle in bottom, he has got the 
heels, I do assure you. Kicks too, sometimes, like the mischief, but where 
one is careful that is not so much of an objection. However, to consider 
him in the most favorable light, I am disposed to think his intelligence 
may be looked upon as his strong point. Don’t you imagine he will en- 
dure the fatigues of the trip ?” 

“He endure? certainly Ido. Why, there’s Nubbins has got to carry me 
every step of the way. Prince may be a good garrison horse but he hasn’t 
belly. Just look at Nubbin’s belly—he’s the grass horse, is Nubbins. 
Why, bless my soul ! money could not purchase him.” 

“Yes, he's a fine horse indeed. /Wuddins/ why, doctor, that’s a singu- 
lar name—I call my mule David. He might be regarded as ‘ sleepy’ some- 
times, especially when [ am riding him, but as soon as I dismount he is 80 





extremely wide awake, it would:really be a misnomer to call him by any- 
thing but the plain David—besides, as you may have observed, it is far 
more concise. The horse was such an abominable creature that I am 
heartily glad he is out of the way. But [ rely with much more confidence 
upon the mule. And then again, it’s economy to ride him. Indeed it is. 
Why, sir, to be candid with you, [look upon that animal at thirteen dollars 


as dog cheap, ifI may be allowed the expression.” 


Sunday, May 25. 


We had not proceeded more than six miles this morning before we passed 
another larze company of emigrants, with an immense drove of stock. Be- 





fore noon we marched over a high and barren prairie, which was the divide 
between the Little Blue and Main Blue. The soil is so poor through this’ 
part of the country, that except in the immediate vicinity of the water | 
courses, there is but very little grass. At twelve o'clock we crossed quite | 
a large stream running South, and which was well fringed with timber. | 
The balance of the day’s march was over an elevated table-land, nearly | 
destitute of vegetation, and here and there intersected by deep ravines, | 
which were washed out by rains in wet seasons, but which are entirely 

without water in dry weather. They are generally very deep, and their | 
sides are so steep from the continual sliding down of sand, gravel and clay, 
that it is impossible to pass them with wagons, or even horses, except at 
unfrequent intervals, where their sides are less precipitous and partly co- 
vered by turf. This is the character of the uplands through this whole sec- 
tion of country. In order to avoid the ravines the trace is frequently very 
tortuous in its direction. When we came to the next stream the grass had 
been so completely eaten off in its neighborhood by the cattle of the com- 
panies that had gone on, that we were obliged to turn back a mile, where, 
in a large hollow, we were fortunate enough to find sufficient for the night. 
The only clump of timber within five or six miles was upon the stream we 
had just left, and from thence the wood for cooking our meals had to be 
brought. The water for our coffee, and that required for our animals, we 
found in some holes nearer by. So far the horses, mules, cattle and sheep 
have hardly ‘fallen off” at all. With but one or two exceptions the days 


have been quite cool, and they have travelled with much ease. 
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Our general direction for the whole of to-day’s march was but little north 
of west. At four miles from our last encampment we crossed another 
affluent of Blue River, called ‘* Sandy.” Its course, so far as we could see, 
was nearly south. The scenery, as we descended from the high plains to 
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gave the whole landscape much the appearance of a highly cultivated 
country, as one sees it in some of the old towns of New England. The 
oaks were very nearly the size and shape of apple trees, and sometimes 
acres would be covered with them, in such a manner as to give a perfect 
resemblance, when viewed from a distance, of an orchard; and but for the 
absence of houses and fences, it was difficult to realize that the whole val- 


through it has a slight border of cotton-woods, elms and willows. Its water 
is very clear, and runs over a smooth bed of sand. The soil of this valley 
cannot be considered good, as it is so light and filled with gravel that if it 
were torn to pieces by the plough and exposed to the sun, it would be in- 
capable of holding moisture, or dressing sufficient to sustain acrop. But 
protected by its present covering of thin turf, it is able to furnish enough 
grass to make it do very well for astock range. About two miles west of the 
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feeding of hundreds of cattle. However, about twenty of the stout hensee 
young fellows, who were along, were determined to have some more fun b , 
fore the night was out, and after everything was quiet they got a lon “ 
and tying it to theend of the tongue of the extemporaneous car of H yme 
given signal they started with it at full speed through the line of se ‘ oy 
and out upon the wild prairie. This way and that—over rough gro : ne 
geep oe they go, as if Belzebub himself was after them. Ds ee 
** H—Il upon trucks!” roared the bride room, “* wha i 
pay now. Indians, by the eternal Moses ‘” Whar in aiietuar an J 
The bride shrieked and the captain hallo’d, but it was no use; rt on , 
went like lightning, scaring the cattle into a perfect stampeda 4 
giving the sentinels as much as they could attend to to keep ace 
running off. After a moment’s reflection the captain understood the he 
matter, and pacifying the bride by telling her ** it was only the boys ~ 
ter all,” he run to the bow of the wagon and attempted to leap ules See 
he might as well have jumped from a locomotive, for just then the went 
was going down an inclined plain like jehu. *“ Fellers! now by ie 
it’s time to stop. Fun is fun, you know. I tell you, by the eternal Moses, 
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Sandy, and encamped upon a little branch that runs into it, we passed upon 
our right another company of emigrants, having some sixty wagons and a 


large drove of animals. On eccount of the difficulty they have of finding | 


sufficient grass where two or three companies arrive at a stream on the 
same night, some of them are obliged to lay by until the others have gone 
on so far as to keep out of their way. Where there are such immense 
herds of cattle and but little feed they are compelled to let them go a great 
ways from camp to find enough to eat; and besides the danger of losing 
them entirely, a great deal of time is wasted every morning in getting them 


together, ready ta move on. If it were not from these serious inconveni- | 
ences, four or five companies might be united for mutual protection. We | 
then began to ascend a high and nearly barren prairie, with a small stream | 


upon each hand, until mid-day, when we were completely out of sight of 
every vestige of either wood or water, and nothing but a wide plain stretch- 
ing out on every hand, like an ocean. Sometimes we would come to the 
dry beds of some wet-weather brooks, but they were too small to break the 


uniform level that surrounded us. A large cloud of dust just on the edge | 


of the horizon ahead indicated that still another company was near us, and 
on the march in that direction, although as yet no other signs of it were 
visible. Soon, however, the white canvass wagon-tops began to loom up 
through the mirage—then the horsemen, and then the dark mass of moving 
cattle. It was but little wonder that this company raised a dust, for reckon- 
ing in the cattle they worked, and those they drove, they told us as we pass- 
edthem that they had fifteen hundred head. It was with much difficulty 
that we could keep our little herd from being swallowed up in their big 
one. And the only way we could get our cattle by was to turn out to the 
right long before we got up with those belonging to the emigrants, and then 
hurry them along with arush. Every now and then some of ours would 
break through the guard and gallop as hard as it ‘could for the large flock, 

when three or four dragoons would start after, at a dead run—after they 
had got by it a series of dodging took place on both sides, until the ox would 
find the horsemen were getting the best of it, when he would turn and 
scamper back as fast as he could, and bellowing at every leap. It was the 
same way with the cattle of the emigrants; as soon as they saw ours a gen- 

eral lowing commerced, and sometimes whole rafts of them would attempt 
to come over, when a still more active scene of running and dodging took 
place before they could be got to return. This company was from Ten- 
nessee, and seemed to be compos ed of good substantial farmers, with their 
families. Many of the young ladies belonging to it were very pretty, and 
their travelling dresses were made with some pretensions to taste and fash- 

ion as well as comfort. A Miss Williams seemed to be the belle of them 

all—and if a beautiful figure, and a handsome face, whereon ripe lips, red 

cheeks and large black eyes were set off by the most roguish kind of an ex- 

pression, are calculated to make an impression upon the young beaux of 


the valley of Wallamette, there will certainly be a sensation when she | 


gets there. 
However, many create one even before then, and several marriages have 


taken place first and last on the route—one quite recently, and in a party 


we have already passed A wild, harum-scarum sort of aman, by the | 


name of Captain M., having been out to Oregon a year or two ago, and re- 
,urned again to Independence, endeavored to hire himself as a guide to one 
of the companies that was just organized. The men to whom he offered 
his services told him they had heard there was a plain road all the way, 
and they could not see why it was necessary to have any one to point it out 
to them, especially when so many other companies would be going along 
at the same time. Upon that Capt. M. got up ona barrel, and gave his 
reasons why a guide was absolutely necessary, and that, too, in a set speech. 
«Feller beans! you don’t know what yer undertakin’—you don’t by the 
eternal Moses! Jest you tell me whar you think you'll bring up if you 
pretend to start without nerry guide. If you have any idee of bringin’ up 
short of —— you'll find yerself mistaken, by ——! Now, I’ve bin to 
Oregon, an’ I reckon as how I know the way. I offer to take on with you 
out of pure love for my feller-men—not that I care a for the dollar a 
day. No query. You think thar’s a trail—well, so there is, and feller 
beans, that thar trail leads through a howlin’ wilderness, and in that thar 
wilderness thar’s injuns, by ——! I’ve been thar an’ I know’em. Ask 
any body. An’ them injuns will not only take the har of yer own sculps, 
but off ‘er yer wives an’ yer innercint prattlers, by the eternal Moses! No 
query. I’ve seen’em—ask any body. I tell you I’ve been thar, and I 
know the whole story, from atoizzard. An’ why moutentI? can you 
reckon? No, by ! you jest can’t. Bekase thar’s a road is nothin’. 
Who has ever hearn of erry crowd, I don’t care a —— how small it was, 
that didn’t have a guide on the big perarys. Why, even one man couldn’t 
travel alone without one—not to save his life. Noquery. I’ve been thar, 
I tell you, and I Anow. Ask any body. Jest you go on, and when them 
injuns come upon you jest you think what [tell you. But injuns isn’t half. 
You git on the big deesert an’ yer’ll want water, an’ so will yer wives an’ 
your helpless orphins, an’ so will yer beasts; an’ grass, too, by the eternal 
Moses! Well, yer’ll jest naturally not find any ’less you have a guide! 
An’ you’ll famish even when you’ve passed by fifty bilin’ springs that J 
know. Noquery. I have been thar—J have; an’ thar aint nerry drop of 
water nor a speer of grass, from the big Percific, whar the ragin’ billers 
roll, feller beans! to Sam Owens’ store in Inderpendence, that I don’t 
know. No query. I’ve binthar. And now if you want me, ’nuff sed; 
an’ I’ll take you plumb through without losin’ a har—I will, by the eternal 
Moses !” 

Notwithstanding Capt. M.’s profanity and his broad assertions, the com- 
pany employed him, sure enough. He had not a thing in the world—so 
we were informed—but the horse he rode, his soiled buckskin hunting 
dress, and a long rifle and bowie knife, yet, for all that, he won the heart 
of a young lady who had made up her mind to seek her fortune on the 
other side of the mountains. And although her friends advised her not to 
have him, (her father and mother were both dead,) marry him she would, 
in spite of all they could say to prevent it. The night the company arrived 
at the Little Blue was the one set apart for the ceremony, and it was per- 
formed with due observances by a quondam justice of the peace, from some 
State on the Mississippi. ‘The company unanimously voted the happy cou- 
ple a nuptial wagon, and after the evening was spent in enjoying the good 
things that could be raised by the joint exertions of all the families, the 
bride was conducted to her new home. Soon after the bridegroom follow- 
ed, and in a few minutes the lights in all the wagons were extinguished, 
and a profound silence reigned throughout the little encampment, broken 
only by the heavy tread of the sentinels on duty, and the noise made by the 








to whoo !—wnoo!! Jeems Rice! aint yer never going to stop! If you 
hadn’t stole my gun I’d pepper you—d—d if I wouldn’t—wuoo-o '” lust 
then they let go the rope, and separating, returned to camp in different di- 
rections, The Captain came in, but every soul was snoring like thes ven 
| sleepers. He got the sentinels to go and help him haul back his bride, and 
after giving one a dollar to keep an eye on the boys, he azain retired to 


| spend his first 


“ Nicht wi’ a wife.” 
That is the way the thing is done upon the prairies, 
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Importance of Rail-Roads in this Country—To band together and strengthen the Union 
—A great National Rail-Road—Ten hours’ travel from New York to Washington— 
The State of New Jersey responsible for abuses under its chartered roads Tl e 
interest of the Company to correct them ; and to es:ablish low rates of fare—R ‘ile 
Roads an element of war—Relief to be had from the oppression of monopolies by 
means of the Constitutional interposition of the General Government—Th is power 
implied by late motions in the U. S. Senate—Rail-Roads from the Atlantic, connect. 
ing it with the Upper Lakes, the Mississippi and the Ohio—In progress of time the 


great chain of Rail-roads to connect the Atlantic wih the Pacific, at California 
The importance of such a route through Texas—Its practicability —Not too great 
an undertaking for the resources of this country, or for its progress. 





Something more may be said upon the impor‘ant subject of American 
Rail Roads. They are destined to band together, with iron, and tocement more 
strongly our glorious, and, as we trust, our lasting Union,—giving it a more 

_homogeneous‘and national character, as the different parts are brouzht more 
closely together, to compose one compact whole.—But before we can look 
forward tothe completion of a continuous, or Great National Rail Road, 
along the Atlantic States, from Maine to Georgia, and thence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, we must content ourselves for the present, with the improvement 
_in the travel, which, surely not long hence, will be introduced between 
| Washington and New York, limiting the line to not more than ten hours. 
| That it is practicable 1s put beyonda doubt, by the fact that the President's 
message was conveyed in less than eight hours from Baltimore to New 
York ; and in one hour and two minutes from Washington to Baltimore, 
forty miles. About thirty miles of the latter route, where the flat rails are 
lain upon a ricketty foundation, may be regarded as the worst part of the 
toad between Washington and New York. Without pretending to question 
our rights to “the whole of Oregon,” it must be admitted that the traveller 
has stronger and more ‘“‘unquestionable” claims on the rail road companies. 
The State of New Jersey is held responsible, at the bar of public opinion, 
| for an improvement in their Ways, for abuses on the rail roads under its char- 
ter. There can be scarce a doubt it is for the interest of rail road com] 
panies to grant additional facilities to the traveller. Even avery considera- 
| ble reduction in the rate of fare would promote the revenue of rail road 
: companies, A striking illustration of this, to suit the means of the travel« 
ling public, is presented in the fact, as stated by the Governor of Maryland 


| 


| 
| in his late annual message to the Legislature, that, since the reduction of 
_ the fare of the Washington and Baltimore rail road, from $2,50 to $1,60, 
the State of Maryland, from its receipts of one fifth of the nett income, has 
received ‘* for the last three months an increased revenue of $1,279,47. 

It has been urged that on the routes which may be considered as the great 
thoroughfare of the Country, that the rail roads should either be owned by 
the Government, or that it should have a controlling influence over them.’ 
In time of war one of our laureled generals had expressed the opinion that 
the rail roads will be of ‘‘ transcendent importance,” ina military point of 
view. Its importance for the transportation of the mails, at all times, is 
obvious. The people and the whole travelling public have long regarded 
several of the rail roads as most oppressive monopolies, from which, with- 
out the intervention of the constitutional authorities, they cannot hope to 
get reliet. Those who have the control, exercise their power, in many in- 
stances, most tyrannically. The accommodation ot the public is never con- 
sidered, except so far as it can be made subservient to the immediate inter 
ests of the company. When the rates of fare are enormous, remonstrances 
are of no avail, if there be no other mode of public travel, as frequently 
happens. 

The constitutional power of Congress to construct rail roads through the 
country, with a view to its defence, if not for the purpose of establishing 
mail routes, is implied by a recent resolution, from a distinguished U.S 
Senator, from Maryland, directing enquiry into the expediency of affording 
aid to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Company, under the peculiar aspect 
of affairs, for the completion of the road tothe Ohioriver. For the same 
reasons ought not the U. S. Government to have a controlling influence 
over the Rail Roads from Maine to Georgia, and in some cases where they 
extend into the interior of the country ? A distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, with a view to the defence of the country, has submitted a reso- 
lution to inquire into the expediency of constructing a canal in aid of mili] 
tary operations. These Senators appear to support the views that have been 
presented on the expediency of a Great National Rail Road connecting the 
extremes of the Union. 

The rail roads of this country, at the present time, almost connect the 
waters of the Bay of Fundy with those of the Gulf of Mexico. They ex- 
tend from Portland, in the State of Maine, with the exception of a few yet 
incomplete links inthe chain, to Montgomery, on the Alabama river, that 
gives its name to the great and flourishing State, which is bounded at the 
South, by the Gulf of Mexico. Is it not of national importance that the 
deficient links in this great chain of rail roads should be supplied ? To 
accomplish this great end the fostering aid of the general government 1s 
necessary. In sparse settlements, on sterile Jands, no other interest can be 
brought to bear. The construction of a rail road would be of little moment 
to such barren sections of country, which are interspersed along this long 
route. However, in the course of a few years, it is to be hoped these de- 
ficient links will be supplied. Before that period, the city of New York 
will be connected by continuous rail roads with Lakes Erie, Ontario and 
Champlain. The direct route to Lake Erie is, at this time, in rapid prve 
gress. Both from Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, a rail road communication 
will be made almost simultaneously, to Detroit, in Michigan; and thence 
to the Lake, opposite to Chicago, in Illinois, —upwards of 600 miles, on an 
air line, from the City of New York. About the same period the Petaps¢? 
river, at Baltimore, and the Ohio river, (at Pittsburg, Wheeling, or below 
the latter town,) may have an uninterrupted rail road communication. That 
from. Charleston, S.C., to Nashville, or Memphis, in Tennessee, perhaps to 
both towns, thus eonnecting the Mississippi and Ohio rivers with the City 
of Charleston, will probably be constructed about the same time. Ata 
later period, and not a very remote one, the rail road may be expected to 
be extended to the Gulf of California, or through California to the Pacific 
Ocean, either from Memphis, along the same parrallel of latitude; or, 48 
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e +1) us, by the preferable route, from Mongoimery, in Alabama, by 
De 19 lis, to Natchez, in Mississippi; and thence, in progress of time, 
thr »1zh Louisiana, by Concordia and Alexandria, to Texas,—a rail road of 
about 500 miles, through the whole extent of the State of Texas, from its 
Eastern border on the Sabine, to its South Western boundary, on the Rio 
Grande (del Norte,) between the 28th and 31st degrees of latitude, parallel 
with, ail about 150 miles from, the Gulf of Mexico, it is believed, would 
pass directly through the fertile lands of that favored country, crossing its 
chief rivers above navigation, and intersecting the Capital, Austin, and other 
of its principal towns. Were this rail road constructed continuously from 
the City of New York into the interior of Texas, the commerce of our great 
commercial emporium might be conveyed between them, unobstructed by 
war, or the seasons. Sucha line of rail road would not only be of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the finest Cotton, and perhaps Sugar, region in the world, 
through which it would pass, embracing an immense extent of country of 
unsu: passed fertility, in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, as well as in 
Texi3; but would cross the great navigable tributaries of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, thereby bringing to it, by the Mississippi, Red River, Tombigbee, and 
Ala'.ma rivers, the products of the extensive regions above the line of in- 
ters ction. 

O! course those rivers, penetrating far into the fertile lands of the inte- 
rior, and connecting with the Missouri and the Ohio, would extend to the 
most remote regions of the West, nearly the same advantages as it connect- 
e with them by rail roads, as at other points. Produce from above, by means 
of the National Rail Road, as it may be termed, might seek other markets, 
besides New Orleans and Mobile. When extended beyond Texas to the 
Pacific, it would be also laden with the commerce of the far East. This 
would be the channel of its conveyance to nearly the whole of North Ameri- 
ca, and to a large portion of Europe. From Mexico it would bring its pre- 
cious metals and the tropical fruits. Who can calculate the “extent of its 
business, when such a connexion shall be made with China, India, and the 
remotest parts of Eastern Asia? The field thereby opened to American 
enterprize is incalculable! Who can estimate the value of its oriental 
commerce? It would not only supersede Whitney’s project of a much lon- 
ger rail road throngh sparse settlements, uninhabited and uninhabitable de- 
serts, on the Orezon route, and the contemplated canal at Panama, but 
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would, tn fact, supply the place of the el-dorado short cut, so long sought 
in vain by ancient navigators, to the distant East. What an amount of life 
and »roperty would be saved from the hazards of the long and circuitous 


voyaszes around the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn! How greatly 
diminished would be the period of a Chinese or an Indian voyage, especial- 
ly when steamers would cross the Pacific! New Orleans, Charleston and 
New York would become the great marts of the commerce of the East, 
where it would be distributed to the different portions of Europe! Are not 
ihese objects worthy of the attention of American Statesmen, as well as of 
our enterprizing merchants ? 

There is now nearly a continuous chain of rail roads from Portland, in 


Maine, into the interior of Georgia, Where the links are broken, there is 
steain navigation. But these broken links must be connected, as they can 
be without much difficulty, by rail roads. The Georgia rail roads is gra- 
dually being extended tothe Western boundary of the State, where it would 


connect with the Alabama rail road, running to Montgomery. From that 
town a rail road was once begun, to connect the Alabama river with the 


Gulf of Mexico, at Pensacola, which would at once be put in operation, 
were a continuous rail road completed as far Montgomery, from the Atlan- 
tic. The most valuable rail road for the whole country, combining its many 
and most important interests, to connect our maritime cities with the Paci- 
fic ocean, would proceed from Charleston, in South Carolina, to Augusta, 
in Georgia; and thence, by the most direct route, to Montgomery, in Ala- 
bama; Natchez, in the State of Mississippi, on the Mississippi river, (at the 
head of uninterruptedly good ship navigation,) and to Alexandria, in Louis- 


jana; whence it would go through nearly the whole extent of Texas, into 
the territory now owned by Mexico; into Coahuilla, Durango, and Sinola, 
to the town of Mazatlan, on the Pacific, at the mouth of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. This district of country to the 23d degree, with the other Mexican 
possessions, embracing California, north of that parallel of latitude, wil] 
of course be “‘ annexed ” to these United States. The modus operandi it 
is unnecessary to discuss here. In process of time it is inevitable that 
the Anglo Saxon race will extend over the whole of North America. 
Assuming that a great national road shall be constructed from Portland, 
in Maine, to Mazatlan on the Pacific, now belonging to Mexico, let us take 
the map and examine its bearings and the ramification, by rail roads, canals 
and rivers, that will connect it with different sections of country. Starting 
at Portland, it would there be connected with the contemplated rail road 
leading to Quebec and Montreal in Canada ; at Boston, with the various rail 
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member of Congress lately in debate, expressed his belief that * there are 
men now here ” (in the House,) “ who might live to see a continuous rail 
road extending from the north of the Columbia to the Atlantic.” If so, we 
incline to the belief it will pass through California, and connect with the 
Georgia rail road. The adjacent country in the South West, would soon be 
filled with a dense population, and would eventually control the China trade 
and the whole commerce of the Pacific. In the event of a sudden war 
with any European power, we might, for many months, carry on our com- 
merce in the Pacific, uninterrupted by the enemy. By the rail road sug- 
gested, our Pacific possessions would be brought so near to us, as respects 
time, that future Members of Congress from Oregon and California might 
arrive at the City of Washington, in less time than it formerly took the re- 
presentatives from Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee, to reach the Seat 
of Government. Were our territory on the coast of the Pacific to extend 
from the tropic of Cancer to the 49th degree, further than on our Atlantic 
coast, we might spare to Great Britain, without further contest, the cold 
region of Oregon, north of that parallel of latitude. 

In a financial point of view, when we consider the immense amount and 
value of the commerce of the Pacific, even from “the furthest Ind.” that 
would be borne upon the California and Atlantic Rail Road, there could be 


no difficulty about its cost. The present year upwards of a million of dol- 
lars is reported in Congress for “* harbours and rivers.” How much more 
important would be annual appropriations of the same, or of greater 
amount, towards the furtherance of this great national object? 
OBSERVER. 








THE SETTER, 
AIS ORIGIN AND PECULIARITIES. 





Written for the “ Spirit of the Times” by a new correspondent. 





This peculiar breed of animals has, from an early period, attracted more 
particular attention from civilized man than any other of the canine species ; 
his extreme beauty, superior intelligence, tractable disposition, and exceed- 
ing docility under restraint, all unite to render him the best tutored and the 
most interesting, if net the most useful, of all the Dog creation. 

A sportsman of the present age might as well sally forth to our fields 
without his gun or ammunition in search of game, as to go unattended by 
this sagacious sharer in his sports, who alone, by an instinctive knowledge, 
performs the most necessary services, and occupies himself with all possi- 
ble ardor and good will in seeking and pointing out to his master, by the 
most intelligible signs, the exact situation of the game, which otherwise 
would often have remained closely concealed under his very footsteps. Pa- 
tiently and noiselessly awaiting his master’s near approach, he soon sees 
the unsuspecting victim of his cunning fall a lifeless corpse to the ground, 
still the duties of this intelligent animal are not yet finished, but with an 
instinct, still remarkable, he carefully takes it in his mouth, and without 
disturbing a feather of its plumage, joyfully lays it at the feet of his mas- 
ter ; or, if wounded and fluttering and likely to escape from the sportsman’, 
grasp, he eagerly pursues it, and gracefully laying his paw upon the af- 
frighted bird, holds it to the ground, or bya single nip of his sharp teeth 
closes its agonies in a speedy death. 

With such wonderful powers as these, it is not astonishing that he should 
have so early recommended himself to the sportsman, or acquired the friend- 
ship of man in general, and by his many services have won his regard and 
esteem. The exact period of his existence is somewhat obscure, although 
We can trace it to a much earlier date than that of his brother in sport, the 
Pointer, and the next most interesting of the canine species. 

As far back as 1500, we find the Setter claiming the particular notice of 
a distinguished nobleman, who had trained him for the purposes of field 
sports, and succeeded in teaching him to find and point game as in our pre- 
sent time. Nevertheless, this is not the earliest record that we have of the 
setter being used in the particular way that we now see him altogether edu- 
cated to. As his qualifications are spoken of at dates even long prior to 
this, and there is but little doubt that he always possessed these instinctive 
predilections for hunting, which seem to mark the whole spaniel tribe, of 
wh ose stock he is the most important branch. 

The great abundance of game at this early period, and little care requisite 
for finding it on the part of man, and the entire different modes of taking it, 
rendered the assistance of a Dog quite unnecessary. Consequently, the la- 
tent qualifications of the Setter were not earlier cultivated or brought into 
action as they are at present. The imperativecalls of necessity alone often- 
times compels man to draw forth from the inexhaustible fountains of 
nature the materials whereby he may supply any seeming deficiency in his 
own mental or physical construction, and by his superior endowments make 
all her wondrous works subservient to his own peculiar purposes, 

And thus, as civilization progressed , and the pristine fields were turned 
under by the steady plough of the industrious husbandman, and the ancient 
forests resounded with the blows of the sturdy woodsman, the numberless 
variety of birds and beasts, driven from their natural haunts and interrupt- 
ed in their natural habits, becoming more scarce and timid from the pre- 








roads penetrating every part of New England ; at New York, besides by the 
Hudson river and the great State canal, it would unite by rail roads with all 
the great Lakes, and with Canada, penetrating by the Canadian route, and 
by Detroit as faras Lake Michigan, opposite to Chicago, in Illinois. At 
Philadelphia, it would unite with the chain of rail roads and canals, passing | 
through Pennsylvania into the State of Ohio; at Baltimore, with its rail | 
road that is to terminate at the Ohio river; at the City of Washington it | 
would cross the eastern terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, that will | 
also bring to itthe valuable minerals from Cumberland ; at Richmond, it 
Will cross the terminus of the James River canal; at Charleston, it would | 
unit vith the great South Carolina rail road, which is making its way to | 
the \ississippi and Ohio rivers ; in Georgia it would intersect the rail road | 
frou. -ivannah; and at Mongomery, in Alabama, the one from Pensacola, | 
in fi. ida. From Demopolis and Natchez communication would be had | 
by wer with New Orleans, or by a railroad in the State of Mississippi, | 
Besi.. 3 which, taking its whote extent from Maine to Texas, it would cross, | 
whe . navigable, the great rivers Connecticut, Hudson, Susquehanna, Poto- | 
mac. Rappahannock, the James, Roanoke, Savannah, Appalachicola, | 
(hay s¢connexion with the best lands in Florida,) Alabama, Tombigbee, 
the »i ssissippi and Red Rivers, to say nothing about its connexion with 
diffe: at portions of Texas and Mexico, The products of every portion of | 
Ame:ica might be thus brought to this main line of rail roads, transporting | 
then .rom the different climes to such markets where most valuable. Ma- 
zatlau would become a great emporium of the commerce of the East The 
products of the tropics, in a short space of time, would be conveyed to our 


Easter cities; and the towns on the Pacific would be supplied from 
New York and New England, with their manufactured articles, of every 
kind 

The completion of such a scheme of rail roads, from our seaports on the | 
Atlaitic to those of the Pacific, within the period of the ensuing fourth of 
a celilury, would not appear visionary to one who reflects upon our extra- 


orcinary and unprecedented progress as a nation; upon our wealth and | 
Fesources ; and upon what has been accomplished the last thirty years ; upon 
its ausmentation in every way, especially in extent and population. To 
©oldpate our country as it now is to what it was when it achieved indepen- | 


dence, it is scarce extravagant to believe any thing connected with its des- 
tiny. But that we have witnessed its extraordinary advancement, we should | 
consider it almost incredulous, if not miraculous. Already we have be- 
Come the second commercial p ower of the whole globe; our canvas whitens | 
“very sea. Our rail roads in their extent, upwards of four thousand miles, | 
exceed those of every other nation. Our Telegraph, too, transcends all 
others, for its wonderful powers ; and, in a short time, will be in operation | 
*or more than 800 miles, a much greater distance than its use is employed 
* any other quarter of the world. Then why is it unreasonable that we 
should expect the construction, in the course of not many years, of a con- 
‘nuous rail road, of which a large part is now in use, where ore is so much 
needed, from New York to the Mississippi. On its reaching Natchez, it 
Would be more than half way to the Gulf of California, another one thou- 
‘and miles. Less than one third of the present extent of our rail roads re- 
main to be constructed, in order to reach the Pacific. A distinguished 





sence of man, no longer suffered themselves to be entrapped by the usual 
methods. New stratagems were necessary—new modes of attack and plans 
of hunting were forced upon cruel man. 

** Necessity, the mother of invention” now came to hisassistance, and point- 


/ed out to him the natural instincts of the Spaniel tribe, by the help of 


whose wonderful sagacity he now defies the cunning of the most crafty 
game. 
ORIGIN. 
The Setter is nearly allied to all the differents breed of Spaniel that are 


| now disseminated over tle whole civilized world, and, in fact, is sprung 


from the same parent stock; but mixed in various proportions with the 
numberless varieties that are now seen and familiarly known under the va- 
rious appellations of Cocker Spaniel, Springer, King Charles, Water Span- 
iel, Poodles, &c. It is highly probable, in fact, quite evident, that he is the 
result of a commixture of the two species of the canine race, known in 


early times as the Sagaces and Celeres ; as he combines in an eminent de- 
gree the individual characteristics of these two formerly distinct species. 


Sagacious beyond comparison and swift as the wind, he flies over the field, 
hunting every nook and corner of it before we have time to half stretch its 
narrowest limits. 

VARIETIES OF THE SETTER. 

There are many varieties of the Setter, but only two that claim any par- 
ticuler attention, the English and Irish. The former variety is the breed, 
that is so widely disseminated over our country, the full blood Irish being 
quite rare with us; in fact, scacely known but in his own native Island. The 
only full blooded, well marked, imported Irish Setter, known to the writer, 


‘is one formerly owned by a gentleman of this city, Mr. F. This animal 


was a remarkable dog in his palmy days, being full blood, intelligent, am- 
bitious, swift and industrious ; continued hunting with ardor to an advanced 


age, and even now, though 14 years old, can stand a day’s hunt with the 


most of dogs. As an instance of Smoke’s extraordinary instinct, I may 


'mention that he has been known more than once to silently withdraw from 


his point and look for his master, whom he had lost, and by signs, peculiar 


| to himself, attract the attention Mr. F. until he had induced him to accom- 


pany him to the spot where he had left the birds undisturbed. Smoke was 
also very averse to hunting with a bad shot, and in fact, has been known to 
leave the field efter a succession of indifferent shooting. These two instances 
alone seem to argue that this Dog was possessed of a faculty stronger than 
instinct, and that inductive reason governed his actions in these cases. Mr. 
F. has this strain of Dogs still in his possession, and they seem little infe- 
rior to their much respected progenitor. 

This latter species is somewhat larger than the former and not so varied 
in his colors, being most generally of a reddish brown or chesnut tinge, and 
more coarse in the texture of his wool. His limbs and proportions are not 
so graceful and well turned as the English, but it must be confessed that he 

s more hardy and enduring than our breed, owing perhaps to the greater 
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purity of the stock. As the frequent crossing of the English breed with 
the Pointer, has had, no doubt, a tendency to deteriorate the original purity 
of the Setter. His qualifications as a hunter and disposition asa Dog are 
very much the same, at all events not inferior to those of the best bred Eng- 
lish Setters. If, however, the English cannot present the same muscular 
power or exhibit quite equal physical deve!opments in their animals, they 
Possess one positive superiority over the Irish, in the fineness and varied 
hues of their silky hair—which toa sportsman is a matter of considerable 
moment, as a handsome and good dog certainly commands more value in 
the eyes of his master than a superior but ill looking animal. 

There isa third variety of this Dog which we will merely allude to, name, 
ly, the Scottish Setter. There exists little or no difference between this 
and the English species, either in their appearance or disposition; in fact- 
they may be considered as the same identical variety further deteriorated 
by crossing with the Pointer and sometimes the fox hound. 

The Welsh also claim a variety of the Setter, and even insist upon their 
breed as being the original aborigines of the country. However, little 
doubt exists in the mind of English sportsmen on this subject, as they ge- 
nerally are willing to acknowledge the Irish breed as the original English 
Setter. At all events * actions speak louder than words,” and we may con” 
sider it a tacit if not positive acknowedgment of this fact, the circumstance 
of the Irish breed always commanding higher prices than the English when 
ever exposed for sale. 

HOW TO SELECT A GOOD SETTER. 

The external marks of a good breed are very difficult to define, but there 
are some points that should be insisted upon as general guides in choosing 
a good Dog. Although we may oceasionally meet with well broken 
and good dispositioned Dogs who do not scarcely possess any one of these 
points ; but then we are entirely ignorant of the immense amount of time 
wasted in bringing such an animal under proper control. It is quite possible to 
train the veriest mongrel that ever existed, to find and stand game, but it 
is impossible to infuse into such an animal the natural instincts and heres 
ditary fondness for the chase, as is always exhibited in the whole Spaniel 
tribe ; therefore we cannot be over anxious in endeavoring to familiarize our- 
selves with a few of the most striking peculiarities of the race, so that we 
may not be led too far astray from the original stock. 

In the first place, the size of the animal should command our particular 
attention, although this circumstance affects but little his hunting qualifi- 
cations, still, for convenience sake, a small breed is greatly to be preferred 
to a large one, as sportsmen are so frequently placed in positions where a 
stall compact Dog would create no inconvenience ; but a large, bull-head- 
ed, long bodied brute would be insufferable to himself or companion. 

When travelling in stage coaches or one’s own private convey*ce, it is 
easy enough to stow away a medium sized Dog, but next t . u possible 
one of many hundreds that we have seen in the possession oi cur sporting 
friends. 

The color is altogether a matter of taste, although there has always ex- 
isted a preference for one shade and a corresponding prejudice agaiust an- 
other—some preferring white, tan or liver color to all others ; while many 
condemn, in the sweeping most terms, all the unfortunate breed of blacks as 
perfectly worthless. Allsuch prejudices, however, are erroneous, as every 
sportsman has met with superior dogs of every possible color, and is it evi- 
dent to the least inquiring mind, that the coloring principle of the hair 
can exert no influence whatever over the disposition or hunting properties 
of the Dog. Therefore we must abandon at once all points dependent upon 
the relative size or peculiar shade of the breed, as being woth but little in 
leading us to a just discrimination of a young Deg’s future abilities; as 
such prejudices are too often false, and calculated to draw the must expe- 
rienced into improper conclusions upon a subject of the first importance 
to the sportsman. 

His head should not be too long or tapering, but, rather a combination of 
the Spaniel and Hound in appearance. The eyes dark, round, and promi- 
nent, expressive and well protected by eyebrows and lashes. The ears 
long, silky, and pendant. The teeth good, sharp, and not worn away, as is 
too frequently the case, owing to bad usage and indifferent fare in early life 
—being driven daily, by the sharp cravings of hunger, to gnawing and 
cracking of bones, to the great detriment of these important organs. This 
circumstance, so often overlooked by the sportsman, renders a Dog pre- 
maturely old, as his teeth are oftentimes so bad that he is prevented from 
properly masticating his food, and therefore, is more or less liable to the 
same derangements of the stomach as any young person would be under 
the same circumstance, viz., a difficulty of digestion or proper assimilation 
of the food, and consequently, an interruption to the nutritive process, the 
well being of which isso necessary to the good health of either man or 


beast. 
The nose and roof of the mouth black or speckled, will ensure a more 


genuine breed, as these last mentioned points are striking peculiarities of 
the whole spaniel tribe, and usually become extinct when too frequently 
crossed with the Pointer. 

His body should be round and compact, with short ribs, short loins, full 
chest, and a long, tapering, well feathered tail. The wocl fine and long 
about the ears, under the neck and thighs. ‘The legs large, bony, and mus- 
cular; the feet broad, hard, and firm, the nails long, and the toe tufts large 
and bushy. Should appear lively and good dispositioned, willing to obey, 
but not over timid. If moderate attention be paid to the above remarks in 
selecting a Dog, and proper tutilage given him in the field, he will seldom 
disappoint our expectations, but prove himself the most humble of compan- 
ions and useful of friends. 

It is not requisite that a Dog, to be good, should combine all these quali- 
fications, but a sportsman must lay up in his mind, some few and positive 
guides, to direct his eye in selecting a Dog. If he possesses some few of 
these most striking points, it is more than probable, that he will also exhibit 
the other peculiarities of his race. 

But there is one requisite still remaining, and to which we have not yet 
referred, although of the utmost importance, in the eyes of an active sports- 
man; ‘that is, the industry of the Dog.” 

Of all the trying circumstances, and perplexing difficulties, with which 
a keen sportsman has to contend, in shooting, a lazy Dog is the most provok- 
ing, the most insufferable. 

If a Dog does not possess industry, but on the other hand, is slow and 
withal lazy, no matter how beautifully broken he may be, no matter how 
good dispositioned he may prove, he must, in the estimation of an enthusi- 
astic lover of the sport, be almost worthless. We once, accidentally, over- 
heard the private conversation of an old and experienced sportsman, to his 
Dog; who though well broken, and well inclined, was exceeding lazy, and 
generally might be seen, after a short hunt, tagging at the heels of his mase 
ter, while the other Dogs were industriously occupied in scouring the fields. 
The old gentleman prided himself upon the surpassing qualities of his Dogs, 
generally, and was ever loath to reprimand or punish them in the presence 
of others. But knowing full well the failing of this one, he was in the 
habit of withdrawing to the woods, or some other out of the way place, for 
the purpose of secretly chastising him. It was on one of these occasions, 
I heard him give way to his long suppressed spleen, in terms, that to the 
ears of a sportsman, seems so natural, and expressive of the just indigna- 
tion, with which every one should view a lazy animal, that I cannot refrain 
from repeating them. 

The circumstance, though a trifle in itself, afforded me much amusement, 
and when ever a lazy Dog is mentioned, | am overcome with laughter at 
the mere recollection of the scene—which, tame as it may appear in recital, 
was peculiarly rich in reality. 

Turning suddenly upon the Dog, who was unsuspectingly tagging at his 
heels, and looking at the poor creature with a stern countenance and men- 
acing attitude, he broke out in a loud voice into the following original ex- 
elamation :— 

“* What the devil did I bring you into the field for, you worthless, lazy 
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son of a b——h, to tag after me, and witness my shooting, or skill in look- | 





ing up birds for you to point? or did you 2” his voice at this moment, 
was drowned in the loud and continued yelpingsof the astonished animal, 
as he crouched under the heavy and fast descending blows of a large whip, 
which the old gentleman flourished with unusual vigor, over the body of his 
much lauded Dog. 
THE MERITS OF THE SETTER 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE POINTER. 


It cannot for a moment be doubted but that the Setter has superior ad- | 


‘vantages to the Pointer, for hunting over our uncleared country, although 
the Pointer has many qualities that recommend him to the sportsman, that 
the Setter does not possess, [In the first place, the extreme hardiness and 
swiftness of foot, natural to the Setter, enables him to get over much more 
ground than the Pointer, in the same space of time. Their feet also, being 
more hard and firm, are not so liable to become sore from contact with our 
frozen ground. The ball pads being well protected by the Spaniel toe-tufts, 
are less likely to be wounded by the thorns and burs with which our woods 
are crowded during the winter season. His natural enthusiasm for hunting, 
coupled with his superior physical powers, enables him to stand much more 
work than the Pointer, and oftentimes he appears quite fresh upon a long 
continued hunt, when the other will be found drooping and inattentive. 

The long, thick fur of the Setter, enables him to wend his way through 
briary thickets without injury to himself, when a similar attempt on the 
part of a Pointer, would result in his ears, tail, and body being lacerated and 
streaming with blood. 

On the other hand, the Pointer is superior to the Setter in retaining his 
acquired powers for hunting, and not being naturally enthusiastic in pur- 
suit of game, he is more easily broken and kept in proper subjection. 

The Setter frequently requires a partial rebreaking at the commencement 
of each season, in his younger days, owing to the natural eagerness with 
which he resumes the Sport. The necessity of this, however, diminishes 
with age, as the character and habits of the Dog become more settled, and 
then we may take them into the field, with a perfect assurance of their be- 
having quite as well on the first hunt of the season, as the staunchest Pointer 
would. 

The extreme caution, and mechanical powers of the Pointer in the field, 
js a barrier to his flushing the birds as is often witnessed, in the precipitate 
running of the Setter, who winds the game and frequently overruns it in his 
great anxiety tocome up with it. Butthis occasional fault on the part of 
the Setter, may be counterbalanced by the larger quantity of game that he 
usually finds in a dayshunt, owing to his enthusiasm and swiftness of foot. 
Setters require much more water while hunting than the Pointer, owing to 
their thick covering of fur, encouraging a greater amount of insensible per- 
spiration to fly off thanthe thin and short dress of the Pointer Conse- 
quently they are better calculated to hunt in the coldest seasons than early 
in our falls, which are frequently quite dry and warm. 

A striking instance of this fact came under our own immediate odserva- 
tion this fall, when shooting in a range of country thinly settled and uncom- 
monly dry. The day being warm and the birds scarce, the Dogs suffered 
greatly from thirst, in so much that avery fine Setter of uncommoa bottom, 
was forced to give up entirely, completely prostrated, foaming at the mouth 
in the most alarming manner, breathing heavily, and vomiting from time to 
time a thick frothy mucous. 

His prostration of both muscular and nervous powers was so great, that 
he could neither smell or take the slightest notice of a bird, although placed 
at his nose. He could barely manage to drag one leg after the other, 
stopping to rest every few moments, and we were fearful that we should be 
obliged to shoulder and carry him to a farm house, a considerable distance 
off. However, he succeeded, with much difficulty in reaching the well, 
where he greedily drank several pints of water administered to him with 
caution. 

He recovered almost immediately, gave me a look of thanks and was 


off to the fields in a few moments, where he soon found a fine covey of | 


birds. 

The Pointer, his associate in the day’s work, and a much less hardy dog, 
stood the hunt remarkably well, and seemed to suffer little or no inconven- 
ience from the want of water. The Setter has natural claims upon the 
Sportsman and man generally, in his affectionate disposition and attachment 
to his master, and the many winning manners he exhibits towards those by 
whom he is caressed. 

The Pointer displays but little fondness for those by whom he is surround- 
ed and hunts equally as well for a stranger as his master. 


CROSS OF THE SETTER WITH THE POINTER. 

One might naturally suppos? that a conbination of the different qualities 
possessed by each of these interesting animals, would result ina breed that 
might prove superior to either of them. 

But such has not been the case; in some instances good dogs have been 
produced, but generally speaking they have been of a variable temperament, 
at one time very good, at another unsteady and worthless. Neither does the 
cross improve the appearance or hardiness of the Dogs, in fact no advantage 
has been gained after repeated and lengthy trials. Therefore we would 


respectfully advise all Sportsmen to shun mongrels of every description, | 


and exert himself by every possible means to preserve the breed of each 
species, in its original purity and beauty. E.J L. 


A CAPITAL STORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

We are indebted to a favourite contributor for an amusing sketch, with 
which we shall serve our ‘ Table’ in two sep:rate side dishes Have the good- 
ness ‘ at this present’ to taste and admire the first: ‘ Some years since, there 
lived in Cincinnati a builet headed, broad shouldered, thick necked brute of a 
Dutchman, who, ‘tempted’ as he said ‘ by de rum and de Tuyfel,’ committed 
the horrible crime of murdering his wife _| here existed at that time, and for 





avght that I know up to the present period, a law in the state of Ohio that a | 
| lowest * slough of despond.’ Hekept lamenting: ‘* A gude five hundred dol- 


Consequently most homi- | lars clean gane an’ flitted ! An’ the very weans a flitchin’ at me fora daft 
_gomeril! Siller and credit baith gane!’ But the worthy Professor did give 


criminal found guilty of murder might, as it was expressed, have ‘ liberty of 


choice’ between hanging or imprisonment for life. 
cides had taken the privilege of drawing their necks from the noose, and had 


chosen the * liberty’ of being deprived of liberty ‘during their natural lives.’ | 


But oar Dutchman, from sheer obstinacy and contempt of advice, loudly de- 
cla ed that he had rather be hung. ‘The Cincinnatians, like all other enlight- 
ened people, MW ] ; ; 
itself on the hanging question with the same spirit and sincerity as it would 
have been on a contested election. There were hanging and anti-hanging tea | 
parties, hanging and anti hanging churches ; and the anti-hangers raged furi- 
ously against the hangers for their blood-thirstiness and nen-vbedieuce to the 
commandments, while the bangers as loudly denounced the anti-hangers as 
immoral innovators, who would destroy the constitution and uproot civilisation. 
The cld man sudden'y found himself the most ‘ interesting’ person that had 
ever been in Cincinnati, and received several deputations every day to shake 
or confirm his decision ; but, inflexible as Prometheus on the rock, he firmly | 
adhered to the hanging. At that time Science had not as now lifted her many 

eyed head in every town and village, and any one who could even say a few 

words on such subjects was looked upon with no smal! wonder. A young Scotch- 

man was then the oracle. who pronounced senience on all the ‘onomies and 

’ologies, to the astonishment of the town’s-people, ‘ that one small head could 

carry all he knew.’ Professor Kilmarnock was one of the most credulous, 

kind hearted, benevolent Scotchmen breathing. His whole thoughts were beot 

on the physical sciences; and he was continua ly expatiating in all places, for, 
his mind never reverted to the person with whom he discoursed, and conse- | 
quently entirely disregarded their capacity or fitness for the subject. On elec- 
tricity, galvanism or magnetism he would talk by the hour; and it mattered | 
litle whether his auditor was a child, an old negro, or an elderly lady In his | 
personal appearance he was a laughable leoking object enough at first sight, | 
but # short acquaintance with him soon changed ridicule into respect ; for as I. 
have said, he was one of the most sincere, honest and kind hearted of men, | 
and would do all in his power to serve any human being. 

‘One day, when he was as usual running over his notes on galvanism, a 
friend, who was a bit of a wag, suggested to him what a providential thing it 
would be for him if the old Dutchman were to be hanged, as he would then 
have an opportunity of enlightening the Cincinnatians with an exhibition of 
that wonderful science, and likewise of putting a considerable sum in his own 
pocket. Struck with this new plan for the diffusion of science, he was instantly 
converted from a violent anti nanger to a most sincere ‘hanger.’ He posted 





off to the old man, with a request that, ‘ for the good of the public,’ he would 
' will bis body, which he pertinently remarked would be ‘of no farther use to the 

owner,’ to him, for the ponefit and instruction of his fellow citizens. ‘ Yaas,’ 
said the old man, ‘ you may have my poor body ; ash you say, ’t will do me no 

oot ; but while she live, she moost have some rum, and a leetle mooney.’ So 
a entered into an agreement that he would sell his body for fifty dollars in 
hand, a quart of rum daily, and an extra quart on the day of execution. They 
‘shook hands on the bargain,’ and it was impossible to say which seemed 
the best pleased. In a few days a new claimant appeared, in the person of 
the old man’s son, who being suddenly seized with a rapid growth of filial af- 
fection, declared that ‘ his Leetings would not allow him to see his father’s 
body chucked about in that way for nothing !’ Fifty dollars more were offered, 
when his Jacerated feelings shrunk back to their original dimensions ; and on 
leaving, he acknowledged that ‘ six hogs and two cows, which he intended to 
buy with the money, were worth more in his estimation than an old dead body ; 
which,’ as he said, ‘ would take something to bury it!’ A legal friend observed 
that all that was required bad not yet been done; that the approbation of the 
sheriff was necessary. This however was easily secured ; for that officer said 
‘he did n’t care a fip what became of the body, if be could only find a sub 
stitute, and draw himself out of the hanging; for it did n't become a deacon 
of the church to be fumbling at a halter with a man’s head in it.’ 

The Professor now set to work and manufactured a galvanic-battery, 
which the citizens crowded in to inspect. He informed them that it would 
work in such a manner, and that then the man would do ¢hus, and again so, 
until they had derived a perfect comprehension, through a succession of lucid 
‘thus’s’ and so’s’ of the whole capability of the wonderful machine. The 
same mischief-loving wag who first set the Professor’s wits a-gadding, told 
him that, as he would probably have the greatest audience that had ever 
gathered together in Cincinnati, he ought to select the largest building in 
town, and secure it for their reception. He advised him to apply without 
delay to the Rev. Dr. Watson for the loan of the Presbyterian church. The creda- 
lous Professor, never taking into consideration the ridiculousness of such a 
request, started directly for the Doctor's house, and asked to see him on most 
earnest business. Kilmarknock stated his errand to the worthy divine, who 
being a most zealous anti hanger, and having preached several ‘ powerful ser- 
mons’ which he thought ought to have brought over the whole city to his own 
opinion, was at first struck dumb with amazement at what he considered a gross 
insujt, as well as a sacrilegious profanation. Butthe Professor, mistaking the 
pause for one of consideration, poured forth a torrent of what he supposed 
most cogent arguments ; each one acting asa greater shock to the Doctor's 
excited feeling, and adding fresh fuel to his ire. Being near-sighted, he did 
not at first perceive the inflamed and swollen countenance of the minisier, who 
being extremely fat, and of a choleric temperament, looked like a man suad- 
denty seized with a fit of apoplexy. At length he found words te exclaim: 
* Do you think { would turn the House of Gop into a butcher's shop—a dissec 
ting room! Out of my house this instant, Sir !’ 

But to return: ‘As the time appointed for the execution drew nigh, many 
people prophecied that the Dutchman's resolution would evaporate ; but he 
never for an instant wavered. He seemed to take a strange and unaccounta- 
ble interest in all the preparations ; inquiring every day if the scaffold was 
erected ; whether the sheriff had got a substitute, and how much he had 
agreed to piy him, «tc. When answered in the affirmative, the old 
wretch would chuckle with a_ horrible giee, and say to himself, 
‘Goot! goot!’ The eventful day at length arrived, which «the law 
aud his own will had decided should be his last. Early in the mero- 
ing he was remarking to the jail-keeper that ‘as it was his last breakfast, he 
should expect a goot one;’ when atthat moment Kilmarnock evtered : ‘ Yes,’ 
said the Professor, ‘ gi’e him a boiled chicken, a hoe-cake, and a gude cup 
o’coffee ;’ * and,’ interrupted the old man, * plenty tobacker.’ * Ay,’ chimed 
in the Professor, ‘and some tobacco ; the pure auld creature should ha’e 
every thing he wants noo, and make me ‘sponsible forthe indebtedness.’ 

‘ There never had been, I beiieve, a hanging in Cincinnati before ; and the 
sheriff had erected a new gallows, with an mproved ‘ trap,’ the whole _paint- 
ed black, and familiarly denominated * The Sheriff's Black Drop.’ In every 
part of the city were posted large hand bills, announcing that ‘ Professor Kil- 
marnock, from Glasgow, for the elucidation of science, intended to give at the 
Circus, which had been hired at an immense expense for the occasion, an ex- 
hibition of the wonderful science of galvanism, in which a dead man would be 
made to perform all the movements of which a living one was capable.’ Mid- 


the gallows stood was paved with closely-wedged heads for a quarter of a mile 
in extent : so densely were they packed. indeed, that when the wagon arrived 
with the unhappy man, he and his attendants had to alight and walk to the gal 
_ lows. Many of the clergy and other benevolent persons took advantage of this 
las opportunity, and with feeling and eloquence besought the guilty man to have 
pity upon himself, and even at that late hour to ‘ accept of proffered mercy.’ 
hey told him that it was beyond expression awful, that an unrepenting sinner, 
with red murder on his head, should of his own free will plunge headlong into 
the fire that is never quenched ; that by such an abhorrent act he would be 





| guilty of two murders, and be held accountable for them at the day of judg- 


ment. Professor Kilmarnock (and let it be noted in the next psychological work 
that enthusiasm can thus alter a man's usual disposition,) fidgeted about as 
uneasy as a peaon a drum head; and at intervals was heard to ejaculate: 
‘ Gang up, my gude mon, gang up; it’s na sic a bad place!’ But the old 
Dutchman gave neither heed nor ear to any one : he preserved a dogged silence 
and was the very first to make a move to ascend. When they reached the top 
of the scaffuld, the sheriff asked him if he would not like the attendance ofa 
minister? The ‘ unhappy wretch’ shook his head, pointed tothe rope, and 
then motioned to have it placed round his neck. ‘ This is dreadful !’ said the 
humane sheriff ; ‘ but it must be done.’ At length all was arranged, and the 
attendants had taken their last leave of the criminal, when he beckoned them 
back : ‘Ish all ready!’ askedtheold man. ‘ Everything,’ replied the sheriff; 





love to ride on an excitement ; and the city was divided against | 


and ‘ therewithal the water stood in his eyes.’ ‘ Ish dere not’ing more to pe 
done 1’ * Nothing !—in one minute you will be launched into eternity !’ Deo, 
| mein Got! it ish time for me to sign der paper, and take der prison ! 

* You old rascal !’ said the sheriff, grinding his teeth, and turning white with 
rage ! ‘is it possible thst you have been paltering, and putting us to all this 
| touble and expense for nothing 1’ The old fellow gave no other answer than 


| 


| a gurgling, satisfied chuckle, that sensibly increased at the words ‘ expense’ 
| and * trouble,’ which said more plainly than words, ‘ Now you have the reason 
why I didit!’ He moved down from the scafloid, amidst mingled shouts and 
hisses. A tumultuous assemblage followed him to the jail ; some enraged 
and abusive, others laughing and burrahing. But the old fellow sat as imper- 
turbable as a judge ; save at the mention of ‘expense’ and ‘ trouble,’ and then 
| he could not suppress a malicious and mo-t provoking smile. When he re- 
| turved to the jail, he drew from a hiding-place beneath a plank, which he had 
| loosened in the floor, Professor Kilmarnock’s last ‘ extra quart’ of rom, which 
_ he drank in the coolest manner imaginable, and then curles himsel{ up to sleep. 
, But with all his folly, the poor cheated Professor was really an object of com- 
miseration. From the highest pinnacle of triumph he was plunged into the 


hir lecture on galvanism, after all, and to a large audience, who were highly 
entertained,’ as we are sure our large audience will be, when the incidents of 
that memorable occasion are laid before them. But these must form a side- 
dish for our next ‘ Table.'.— Knickerbocker. 





A correspondent of the Boston Atlas telis the follow story of a fellow 


_ who applied to a magistrate, in England, for a license to preach. He was 


asked the usual question :— 

**Can you read and write ?” 

** Neither,” said the aspirant to pulpit honors. 

** Then,” asked the licenser, *‘ how can you think of preaching ?” 

** Oh,” replied the clown, “ mother reads, and I ’spounds and ’splains!” 

A Squirre?’s Retreat.—A young lady residing in the neighborhood of 
Turvin, has two pet ‘squirrels, in whose frolics she naturally takes consid- 
erable interest. During a recent visit of some friends, they were taken out 
of their cages, when one of them suddenly disappeared; anxious search 


| wes made, but without effect, till a shriek from one of the rural beauties of 


the party led to the startling discovery, that the mischievous little animal, 
in its bustle to escape, had actually taken refuge in that part of the fair 
girl’s vestments which is supposed to give additional grace to the female 
figure, . 





JUST ARRIVED==FIRST CONSIGNMENT; 
WASH-LEATHER OVERALLS, GAITERS, ETC. 
W F. BROUGH has just received from London the above articles. As armour for 


e the limbs whilst shooting in cripples,+thorny brushwood, and all underwood, 
they are invaluable ; also to travellers on horseback, as they protect from rain and 


mud, 117 Fulton st., N. Y., up stairs. 
iG Samples of Dean’s Duck Guns on hand; and Curtis & Harvey’s celebrated Dia 
mond and other Gun Powder __ Janl7 
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TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA- 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 
A good SINGLE CYLINDER, or a DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 


ceived in payment. 
N. B.— machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 
Address (if by letter, post paid)— 
n29] RICHARDS & Co., 30 A .an-st.,"New York 


day was the hour set forthe execution ; and by that time the common on which | 


STALLIONS FOR 1846.  ~ 


OG Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be i ‘ 
son for Five Dollars. To "those gentlemen who ae he Selvfcbecs « daring the sea 
amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. ail (te the 


AINDERBY, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Kate b tton— 
from Nashvi e, Tenn. pede, yOane~e Patherland, halt a mile 


AMBASSADOR, by Plenipotenti out of Imp. J Mills i 
Barry’s stable, near Gallatin, ‘Tenn. awe by Whisker—at Thomas 


LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, eut of Peri (the dam i 
Princeton, N J ( of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer—at 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by C itution— : 
Tavern, Chariotte Court House, at $30, $40, and ei — at Capt. Smith's 
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THE NATIONAL PRESS, ~~ 
A JOURNAL FOR HOME: 


A REPOSITORY OF LETTERS; A RECORD OF ART; A MIRR 
ING EVENTS. 


To be published every Saturday, at Two Dollars a year, in q 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


OR OF PAss 


dvance. 





A NUMBER of the most eminent literary persons of this 
the undersigned to publish, under the above title, 


A REFINED AND VALUABLE NEWSPAPER, 


apes a plan combining the highest resources of National Talent with the > t 

of extensive popularity, and at so trifling an annual cost i est elements 

convenient reach of alt classes of cuctesy as will place it within the 
The control and management of this publication will form the erclusipe 

vided attention ofthe Editor—whose long experience, ample facilities ay ~ 

care, will be exer‘ed to select, unite and harmonise the various skill wh’ 

to seek developement under his direction. The 


SCOPE, DESIGN AND CHARACTER OF THIS PAPER 


will differ from those of any journals heretofore established, while it wi] 

all that roa contain pods gemeosen | - the community. The contents wil mergehend 
engage the attention of the man of business, and be a source of elegant j 
entertainment to the “ gant instruction and 


DOMESTIC FIRESIDE AND FAMILY CIRCLE. 


The we wie op eee es — of this ed will be as follows : 

1.—Early and Copious Intelligence of all interesting occurrences jn Litera! : 
ty and Art, both at home and abroad. . in Literature, Socie- 

2.—A Foreign Correspondence of tried popularity and acknowle: it he 
engaged, and will be commenced with the rst at Pecan edged merit has been 

3.— Productions in fiction, romance and historical narrative ; Sketches of the taste and 
manners of the time ; Essays, after the manner of the Tattlerand Spectator, on subj a 
connected with social interests ; biographical notices and anecdotes, literary ad ane. 
fessional ; bon-mots, ee and elegant trifles of every kind ; the rumours of the bi ; 
and the comments that float upon the conversation of the hour :—materials of this kind 
will form the ordinary staple of the work. 

4.—The department of Criticism will exhibit a discriminating and popular survey of 
the Literary Productions of the Day. There will be a thorough and careful chronicle 
of every thing of value accomplished in Painting and Sculpture, and a candid and pa- 
triotic estimate of National Productions in comparison with other countries. Such expo- 
sition of the character and special excellences of what is exhibited in Music will be 
constantly given, as may lead tothe more intelligent enjoyment of that most imagina- 
tive and delicate branch of the Fine Arts. 

5.—No original papers will appear, but those of obvious and decided merit : and the 
selections(which will commonly be from the foreign journals the least known in this 
country) will be made with the utmost attention and care 

The gruSominent design of the Editor is to add to the Republic of Letters a Weekly 
Journal, distinctly and decidedly National in tone and features, and, at the same time 
to avoid all connection with mere party politics. THE NATIONAL PRESS will, in 
brief, combine the striking and novel attractions of the newspaper, with the more abid- 
ing interests of the higher class of periodicals. It will be printed in the folio form, on 
large and superior paper, on a new and clear type, obtained expressly for the purpose ; 
and will be, in its whole arrangement and details, a favourable specimen of the best 
typographical skill of the country. In addition to these, and as one of its most valu- 
able peculiarities, it will be, in reference to the diversity of talent that will be employed 
upon it, the cheapest paper in the United States. . 
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TERMS.—Two dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, invariably in advance. 

It will be sent by mail to all parts of the United States, and to the British Provinces, 
done up in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and despatch. 

Postmasters are requested to act as agents, receive subscriptions and make remittan- 
ces. 

The first number will be issued on Saturday, the Fourteenth of February nezt. 

That a probable estimate may be formed of the nnmber of copies that will be required, 
eet would oblige the Editor by sending in their names at as early a period as 
possibie. 

Newspaper and periodical agents and newsmen supplicd on liberal terms. BUR- 
GESS, STRINGER & Co, 222 Broadway, Wholesale Agents. 

Subseriptions, orders, remittances, and all communications to be addressed (post 
paid) to GEORGE P. MORRIS, 

222 Broadway, corner of Ann st, New-York. 





ti With those Editors who copy the above Prospectus, the Editor will be most 
happy to exchange, and, at all times, as always heretofore, to reciprocate the liberali- 
ties and courtesies of the press. 
Office of publication, No. 222 Broadway, (corner of Ann st., ) New-York, where sub- 
scriptions are received. Jani7. 
pe aie. «oscil 
COMMODORE STOCKTON’S BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE, 
O. 1—B. m. CAROLINE, by Am. Eclipse, out of Miss Mattie by Sir Archy. Stinted 
LN to Imp. Langford. 
2—B. m. BETTY, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Caroline’s dam. Stinted to Imp. 
Langford. 
3—Gr. m. BIANCA, by Medley, out of Powancey by Sir Alfred. Stinted to Imp 
Langford. 
4—Ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancey. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. 
5—Ch. m. by Powhattan, out of Blanche by Marshal Duroc. Stinted to Imp. Lang- 
ford. 
6—Br. m. KATE NICKLEBY, by Imp. Trustee, out of Lady Mostyn. Stinted to Imp. 
Langford. 
7B. m., 17 hands, by Imp. Langford, out of Carcline, 4 yrs. 
8—Ch. c. by Imp. Mercer, out of No. 4. 
STALLIONS, 
The Imp. horse MERCER, by Emilius, out of Nanine, the dam of Glaucus, 
HORSES IN TRAINING. 
1—YOUNG MERCER, bLh., by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 6 yrs. 
2—Bl. h. by im. Langford, out of Miss Mattie, 4 yrs. 
3—Br. f. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 3 yrs. 
4—B. f. by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 3 yrs. 
5—Gr. f. by Imp Langford, out of Bianca, 3 yrs. 
fig The horses in training can be seen at J. K. VAN MATER’S, near Monmouth 
Court House, and the others at Commodore STOCKTON’S farm, near Princeton, New 
Jersey. {nl 


NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB. . 
HE Membersof this Club are hereby notified that the regular monthly meeting of 
said Club will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near Broadway (Mr, 
Sinclair’s) at 8 o’clock, on Tuesday evening, the 13th day of Jan, 1864. 
June 7-ly R. H. SHANNON, Sec’y. N. Y. Sportsmens’ Club 


WiLLMER & SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES. 
See ag tena and the public generally are informed that the office of ‘‘Oillmer & 
Smith’s European Times’’ is removed to 16 Wall st., 2d floor. 
New York, Jan 3, 1846.—jan10 tf. 
KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals in Europe, for a supply of the purest breed, will always have them on 
hand for sale. ; 
Address (if by letter post paid) to I. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New ¥ ork, 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. janl0-ly 
THE TREMONT. 
T 64 EAST BROADWAY, near Market st., extending through to 74 Division st., 
is the longest Bowlicg Saloon in the world, being about 150 feet long, and contain- 
ing six most splendid alleys, three on each street, running from the centre, which is 
quite a novelty. The new alleys are now completed, ready for bowling. They have 
béen laid upon an entire new principle, and are more solid than any in the city. Gen 
tlemen who are fond of this healthful exercise, which is recommended by most physi- 
cians, are requested to call anp try them. jani0-3m 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. J ; 
HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will com- 
mence on Wednesday, the 18th February next, and continue throughout the 
week. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 1846—Four mile heats—Jockey Club Purse $1,500, of which 
$300 shall go to the horse which shall be second inthe race, provided four start. Ifless 
than four start, the purse shall be $1000, the whole of which shall then be given to the 
winner. 
Second Race—same day, mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $100. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 19, 1846—Three mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $750. 
Second Race—same day, two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $150. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 20, 1846—Two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $500. 
Second Race—same day, two mile heats- Jockey Club Purse, $150. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 21, 1846—Three mile heats—Handicap Race—Jockey Club Purse, 
$600. . 
By aresolution of the Club, the Purse this year for the Handicap Race, instead of 
= as heretofore, of the gate-money, is fixed at the specific sum of six hundred 
dollars. 
Second Race—same say—a single heat of three miles ; Jockey Club Purse, $200. 
Weights for age on each day, and the entries to be made with the Stewars before 9 
o’clock, | sealed entries, on the evening previous to the race for which the horses a‘e 
to contend. No post entrance. P 
The horses that shall, on either day, win either of the above second prizes, shall not 
be permitted to start again, except for the Saturday’s second race (a single heat of thre: 
miles), or for one of the regular Purses. Aged horses to carr 126lbs.—6 yr. olds, 120 
-—5, 112—4, 102—3, 90—and 2, a feather ; mares, fillies, and geldings allowed 3lbs. 
[d13]} JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. _ 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, JOCKEY CLUB, ene Race 
The subscriber having got up a new Club at this place for the purpose of holcing *@ . 
Meetings Annually tibgral purses will be offered to commence on the fourth Monday °° 
January 1846. The following sweepstakes are now open :— ; le 
A Sweepstakes to be run the Ist day, with colt’s and filleys, now 3 yrs old, two io 
heats ; $200 entrance half forfeit ; 3 or more to make a race, to name and close on 
before the Ist August next—now 3 entries. ; - 
Also, on Thursday of same week, with 3 year olds. One mile heats. $100 entranc 
half forfeit, to name and close as above ; three or more to make a race. te 
Gentlemen wishing to make entries in the above Stakes will please forward them 


the Subscriber at Nashville, Tennessee. +e inp pn Proprietor 
Jackson, Miss., June 5, 1845. une 2), 
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Jan. 17. 
PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 

HE Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the same 
a asthe most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 
containing all that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 
METALLIC RAZOR STROP, 
for sharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. 
~ June;-4m G SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel 


STEEL. 

\HIS fine horse by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Constitution, will 
7 stand the ensuing season at Capt. Smith’s Tavern, Charlotte Court House, Va., 
commencing on Ist March, at $30 if paid within the season, or $40 without, with $1 to 
éhe groom for each mare. {420} 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
\EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 
} iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fu 
ber nformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


SS 











AMERICAN GYMNASIUM. 
‘HE Undersigned would respectfully invite the attention of those interested in Ath- 
‘| letic Amusements, to their Gymnasium at 159 and 161 Crosby St., which is now 


open for subscription. Attached to the Gymnasium are Fencing, Sparring, Reading, 
Ppothing Rooms, and Pistol Gallery. Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock P.M. 

Terms of subscription to the Gymnasium, Reading, and Bathing Rooms, $12 per year, 
¢8 for six months, and $5 per quarter. AS. J. HATFIELD. 


New York, Nov. 25, 1845.— [n29.8t] H. L. TWIGGS. 
SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
’ N F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton st., has just received from the Manufactory of Curtis 
\ « & Harvey, London, per ship “ Brontes,” 100 Quarter Casks of the celebrated 
»mond Grain Gunpowder—100 do. de. of the celebrated No. 28, and 100 do. do. New 
inpowder, never before mse into the United States, known amongst the best 
s in Europe as ‘Col. Hawker’s Ducking Powder.” 

Ww. F. B. begs to inform his friends and others, that he has been appointed Agent for 

“ Starkey’s” celebrated Patent Copper Caps. 

“ Baldwin’s” Gun Wadders. 

Messrs. Dean’s unrivalled Woodcock and Partridge Guns 


CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
» Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and 
thtully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above,to SAN 
RSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 


JOHN CONROY, 
\ { ANUFACTURER of Fishing Tackle of every description, Importer of Fish Hooks, 
M silkworm Gut, Dixon & Son’s Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Constantly on 
anisters of the best Gunpowder at No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of bea 
\ York o4 
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FISHING TACKLE. 
rE Subscriber partes purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 
I by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
"42 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
ckle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself. 
iclasers are requested to call and examine for themselves 
» Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. mg RADFORD 
Boston, March 25, 1845. Ap] 5-6m* 





5h PIANO FORTES. 
tRIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply ta 
lhird Avenue. [March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 


INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
383 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 
WW LD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 
¥Y he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
k, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
ent of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
's, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
iuger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 
t are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
rder, and warranted to perform well. 
\. B.—All goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 
ex ged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 
May 17. 











RICHARD FISHER, Jrss 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
e Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
m the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
a! unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
atches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
- Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
‘need workmen, lower than any other house inthe city. Second hand watches, 
| gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 
RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 
orter of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
ibove the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


: COLT’S REPEATING PISTOLS. 
With the latest Improvements of 1844 and 1845. 

isthe true Colt’s Patent Repeating Pistol ; great impositions have lately been 
ed upon the public by representing and selling the Six Barrelor Self Cocking, 
ely also called by some of the venders of them, Repeating Pistol, as Colt’s Paten 
which, with all itsimprovements, is Arserican and made of the very best mate 
o cast or maleable iron as in the six barrel pistol, and highly finished in every 
The Six Barrel or Self Cocking Pistol is a Belgian invention—the pattern pis 

: imported by a German importer from Europe for a manufacture of this article 

us since in this city. 

Patent, Pocket, Belt and Holster Pistols, with the rammer attached, is the latest 
st approved of improvement in fire arms, and for safety, sure fire, accuracy and 
they are inferior to none. The Pocket and Short Barrel Belt Bistol can be 
without powder, loaded with balls and caps only, with great accuracy, at 10 to 12 
ad with great force, they can be loaded and fired five times in less than half a 





‘ates from the most scientific and practical navy and military officers of high 
reputation in the United States service, as well as French and English navy, 
seen at the proprietor’s store. 
it’s Repeating Pistols, Rifles, Carbines and Shot Guns are sold for cash at No 
‘ey Street, under the Astor House, New York, by 
JOHN EHLERS, Proprietor, 
H. ay pn ee Maiden Lane. 
H. E. BALDWIN, & Co. ; 
HYDE & GOODRICHE. Chartres St., New Orleans. 
BENJ. DAFFIN, 122 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
MULFORD & WENDALL, Broadway, Albany, N Y¥ 
LYMAN B. KNOWLES, Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 

. MANUFACTURES 6Y LORIN BROOKS, 1383 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
| the undersigned, am happy to inform the’ public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
ise who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everytl ing of the kind 
troduced, and that it tends very seteriely to increase the facilities for running, 
z.etc. | have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
s, but I must say tha’ | never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
ind at the same spee.. as I did yesterday in es ten miles and a quarter 
e Beacon Course, which | am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
nirably constructed ‘ t.lastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
OXS, 153 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
© gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that | 
ich indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 
tLanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 

York, 4th June, 18-44. [Sept 15] 





e. H ‘STANNARD. 








" FINE WINES: TEAS, &c. &c. 


Subscriber offers for sale finest *‘ Manzanit_ua” and ‘ AmontiLtLapo” Sherry— 
very old Pale Branpy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; 
Seheicar Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum; Clarets of the best vintages, &c &c. 
‘uperior Ooloong and other Black Teas in small packages. 
t, 1845.—[n8 N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 


lt eee OAKLEY & SMITH, 

““SAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

a ___HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Mop.ee 295 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
| eshienie ane $1,50 and $2,00 per day. Dinner served at 2 o’clock and 4 
» Prot very day. 
~ ‘aruicular attention will be paid to the personal comfort of every person favor- 
‘establishment with their patronage. J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 
—— stciphia, July 25, 1845.—[jy 26] 
1 ANDE P . 
“Avenue, cor. 40¢h-st. (3 mileyom he te jaa a walk from the Rail 
p RSONS taki : road Depot.) 
- ‘ng a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
os) yw Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
p_ ALE ALE always on hes 5 
Bell’s Life in London,” ‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
sts, Feceived regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


THE Subserthere MEW JERSE MORRISTOWN. 

pe ribers respectfully Sn toned ont the public generally, that the 

_ i“ Commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 
ee ertalament of alithose who will favor them with their company, on the 

re . nstant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
ait —— CROWELL, 

D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Proprietors 
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ANUP Aseerees. ... F. COLSEY, & CO . 
M " ACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer's prices, 


an ed to st: : pe 
‘ed to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 


/ TABLES 
rLLLe Tapppe °ORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
OA ION EES. MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
. I WELP PRES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
“oufactured at 26 {ees AND PEDLARS? TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &e., 


on-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. April6 
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CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY 


OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 


the above title, which they think will be fully equal to any of the nu- 
merous vols. of humorous works heretofore issued by them. They will be 


Orictnau Designs by Daruey. 


following will shortly appear. 


eight original designs. 
Vol. Il.—Price 50 Cents.—Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter 
of the New Orleans “ Picayune,” with 8 humorous designs. 


with original designs. 

Vol. IV.—Price 50 Cents.—.4unt Patty’s Scrap-Bag, by Carorrine Ler 
Hentz, author of the ‘‘ Mob Cap,” &c., with designs by Darley. 

Vol. V.—Price 50 Cents.—.4 Quarter Race in Kentucky, and other 


sas,” &c., &c. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1845. Publishers. 
fg Vol. I will be published in a few days—a remittance of Two Dol- 
lars, directed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, will entitle the person to re- 
ceive the above five volumes or five copies of any separate volume. 
[dec6. ] 





SPORTING BOOKS 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE 


BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. Hungers Prevention: or the whole art of Fowling, by Gervase 
Markham ;_Walton’s Complete Angler, and Venable’s Experienced 
Angler, 3 vols. in one, printed in 1655, a very rare and curious old 
book—plates..ccccreccccccccccvcccvecesesesssecsseccssses Pll 00 

2. The Horse and the Hound, their various uses and treatment, with 
instructions in Horsemanship, and a treatise on Horse dealing, Svo. $3 00 

3. The Rod and the Gun, being two treatises on Angling and Shoot- 
ing, by James Wilson, and by the Author of the ‘* Oakley Shoot- 
ing Code,” SVO.Clecseceseccecceccccseccesssesceeccsessssees $3 OO 

4. The Shootey’s Hand-Book, being a treatise on Shooting, by the 
Author of the “ Oakley Shooting Code.”......seeeees soveeees $1 50 

5. A Dictionary of Sports, or Companion to the Field, the Forest, 
and the River-side, by Harry Harewood........sceecesesceeeees Sl 5D 

6. The Shooter’s Guide, or Complete Sportsman’s Companion, by B. 
Thomas. .ccccseccccccccccccccccscesescsvcccscccccseccseccseHl OO 

7. The Sporting Sketch Book illustrated with 11 engravings, by P. 

N. Carleton, Esq., 8VO..sccccccsccrecccccccccescccsesscceseeH2 10 
8. The Shooter’s Manual, or the Art of Shooting Flying, etc., by 
James Tyler. .cccccccccsccccccccccsee coccccessccsescccs cess MO Ol 

9. Canine Pathology, or a description of the diseases of Dogs, with 
their causes, symptons, and curative treatment, with a Natural 
History of the Dog, by Delabene Blaine, Svo............000046$2 50 

10. The Dog and the Sportsman, embracing the uses, breeding, 
training, diseases, etc., etc.. of the Dog, by P. S. Skinner, 12mo.$0 75 
Nov. 26. 





A NEW WORK BY “ TOM OWEN!” 
HE MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS, by T. B. Tuorper, Esq., 
author of ‘* Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” ** Big Bear of Arkansas,” &c., 

with Illustrations from original designs by Darley, complete in one volume, 
price 50 cents. 

CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will publish the above work on the 12th 
of December next.—Orders are respectfully solicited. 

§g- A remittance of Two Dollars will pay for five copies, or Nine Dollars 
for twenty-five copies. 


WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


1. The New Sportinc MaGazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, Shooting, 
Fishing, Yachtmg, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—Illustrated with numerous 








splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. Svo., cloth... ......4+eeeeeseeess $12,00 
2. Boxiana ; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, comprising the only 

original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By Pierce Egan. Numerous 

Portraits. 5 vols. Svo.,cloth...... 12,00 


3. Srrutts Sports anp Pastimes, of the People of England, from the earliest 
eriods to the present time, with 140 engravings. New edition, by William 
Seas. UU. SOS ae 6 BR SEs hoe ee Se Vans Ses ses es econ ees 5 2,50 
4. IntustRaTeD Fry-FisHer’s Text-Boox, a complete guide to the science of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &« By Theophilus South.—23 
engravings. SVO0., Cloth... 2. c cee sec cr ccss essere csscsscecesrs 
5. Tue AnGier IN IRELAND; or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught 


Dk ME, We IE an 54 506 65 5.04 6:64 0:05.05 6 ORE Se 35 3,00 
6. Tue Sportsman 1N IRELAND, With his Summer route through the Highlands 

of Goottend, Pinten--E Vas: Peet v0. oes 6's Sicsc cies s ce verveccsive 2,50 
7. Encuisn Preasure Carriaces—their Origin, History, Varieties, Construc- 

tion, Improvements, &c. &c., with an analysis of the Construction of Roads, 
n8] and Rail Roads. Illustrated with Designs. By W.B. Adams. S8vo.. ... 2,50 





PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 


RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. L, on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 


H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


a 








AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the ee seca of the 

Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most perfect of anything we 
have witnessed. 

H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 

K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C. PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona | H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 

The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and retail, at 
142 Nassau st : {n8] 
PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 


purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 





Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC STROP. 








he may be, either at sea or on land, is 
them in perfect order. a? . 
The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or- 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 are of the same beautiful calf 
skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
after keeping it in perfect order. 
Retail prices, 50c., 62}c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. nn ‘ 
n29-ly} L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 


AMERICAN BRICK. 

(SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
HIS new and extraordinary preparation will remove all spots from the hair of the 
horse, in such a manner as to give the animal a regular and uniform shade of color, 
without injuring in the least the skin or body. This invaluable composition is guaran- 
teed to produce no less than twenty-five shades, and therefore by its use any desired co- 

lor can be either obtained or improved upon. 
Prepared and sold by GRANDJEAN, No. 1 Barclay st. 


Price— One Dollar per package. 


SWEET SCENTED, HARDY, NEW FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, «&c., 
Henry, near Atlantic Streec, Brooklyn, 

AS now for sale fine large — of his new Hardy Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 

brids at $5 to $1 each. They are full of flower-buds, and every een isa distinct 
and a superior new variety, and cannot be obtained from any other collection in this or 
any other country. The colours of the flowers partake of every hue of Yellow, Pink, 
Bronze, &c., and they are very desirable when potted for early flowering plants for the 
Greenhouses, or Parlours, &c. He has also a superior collection of his new Hybrid 
Azalia Indica, and Rhododendron Grandiflorum, for sale at $1 each. [04] 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS, : 

OR which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the late Fair of the 
F American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. SELPHO, 
80 Spring St.. New York.—This description of artificial leg derives its name trom the 
celebrated marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of Waterloo, by whom 
it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by the late ingenious Mr. 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pupil and assistant. 

“| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho, its construction appears excellent and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them. This is positive and undeniable.—Some of my friends, whom I 
have mutilated, inform me that they are superior to all others.” _ 

Vatentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, Universty of N. York. 

Terms moderate, and made known on application, or by letter, post-paid, will be at- 





[s6] 











this principle. > [s13-3m.]} 


Th subscribers will shortly publish a series of American Works under 


illustrated by Childs, Herrick, Gilvert, Brightly, Kinnersly, &c., trom 
Each volume will be complete in itself, and will be sold separate ; the | 


Vol. I.—Price 50 Cents.— Theatrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotal Re- : 
collections of Sor. Smiru, Esq., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c., with | 


Vol. III.—Price 50 Cents.—.My Shooting-Bor, by FRank ForRESTER, | 


Stories, by W. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “ Big Bear of Arkan- | 








SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 


OR, 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Scroful » King’s Evil : Namely : 
crofula, or King’s vil -Rheumatism—Obstinate Cuteneous Eruptions— Pimples, or Pue 
tules on the face—Blotches—Biles—Chronic Sor E Ri s . 
Scald Head—Enlargement ont Pec te Sere Lyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
Or and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stutborn Ul- 
aul OUP po yy sa Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
sarising Jrom an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites, or 
Dropsy— Exposure or Im ce in Life. Also 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders, , 
will be removed by this 
Preparation. 
HE ancients believed that animal life exists in the b i 
| upon the purity of that fluid, health depends. If ths chia aad ae ioe 
unnatural state, as in Scrofula, Leprosy, Schirrous Swellings, and all ulcerous diseases 
it is evident that the vessels which ramify over the surface of the body must be charged 
with diseased blood: and if so, the whole volume of blood, venous and arterial isin 
| pure. Before a cure can be effected, there must be a purification of the vital stream. 
| This is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the Blood in the very process of its 
formation, and will soon restore the circulation to a healthy state by eradicating the 
elements of disease at the fountain head, Such is the modus eperandi of this prepara- 
tion ; and experience, by the mouths of thousands of witnesses, adds its guarantee to 
the theoretical conclusions of reason and common sense 

The following certificates, recently received, will be read with interest, and for fur- 
a ee the reader is referred to a pamphlet, which is furnished without charge by 

the agents. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanpvs: Most gratefully do I embrace the present opportunity of 
informing you of the benefits I have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilla. For 
more than nine yy Ihave been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times 
it was with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
painful ; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
were poy | enlarged, an ‘oyace:! indicated that the affection was the Scrofula. Every 
part of my body was much bloated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great 
difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I 
consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At last I was ir- 
duced to try your Sarsaparilla, which gave almost immediate relief ; the bloating soon 
subsided, my throat is well, I am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my ge 
neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from 
use of your invaluable medicine. 

Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have derived through 
ages instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 

e as successful, through the blessings of Providence, in relieving the sufferings of 
others similarly affected, is the sincere wish of your friend, 
HANNAH W. THURSTON, 

This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
ton, from a child, and can testity that the foregoing relation is substantially true. 

DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace, 
MESHACH W. BLAKE. 
C. AUGUSTA BLAKE. 

Monmouth, Mame, March 25th, 1845, 


The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by all 
afflicted with similar, or other chronic affections :— 

Sanps’ Sarsaparitia.—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, I have recently used 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success : my health is now better than it has been 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. I at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
Sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
I cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific. 
Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, | was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown to 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, 
Feb. 15, 1845 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanns: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 
It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in ulcers 
until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on my arm _ | hadi t lanced 
it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the fleshy part of my arm from my 
elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers : it then truke out on both sides ofmy 





neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
under the care of physicians, have taken Iodine, Swaim’s Panacea, and other prepara- 


| tions—and J] had — despaired of getting relief when I was induced by Mr. Rexford 
a. 


to try your Sarsaparil My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and I flattered 
myself with the idea that I should be well again. I have now taken Eighteen Bottles 
of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 
been befoye for nine years, and I ascribe my cure to the efticiency of your Sarsaparilla : 
had I known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, and 
a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great expense. 
(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 
Binghampton, Oet. 17, 1844. 
I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. 
MASON TUPPER. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanns—Gentlemen: Feeling ita duty due to you and to the com 
munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sersapar 


| illa, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and use 
| your medicine without delay. 


I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 


3,00 knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
| my rest at night, and very painful to bear. 


I was recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ l1Connel, who had been 
cured by it, and after using five bottles, I was completely cured. 

I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected in 
order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me 
the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearance 
of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very truly, 

New York, April 22, 1845. SARAH M‘INTYRE, 

240 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-sts. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most — im ** -*= recognised symptoms—but more particularly im 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions ex 


| crudities in the stomach and bowels, waoicn ‘here is abundant evidence to prove, give 





HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow | 
ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever | 
ways in possession of the means of keeping 


b 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented @ 


rise to spasmodic acties zn neariy every orgun uf the body, and in every grade of human 
existence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic deloroux, the alarmin 
CONVUISIORS O1 tne epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and s 
ness, they can frequentiy all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a staie of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 


spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. | Tient properties, are especially recommended. 


OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
NO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 
the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 


Dec 28 





Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can a 
worn by the youngest infant with yeast safety. . eke 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 


ri ini fi chool. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
" y ae 2 Cy Principal of the Institute. 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 

AVE been extollec upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 

as the best and only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy 

the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as to do away 
with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
ing cold after expcsure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 
work. They have been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 
as to their efficacy in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, 
the first owners of valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge 





' that they are not te be surpassed by anything else. 


tended to. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations and improvements on | 


These Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
eed at night. 

P “Agente.-Olcott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; H. Y. Chap 
Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chambers street, N. ¥.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts., 
New Orlea’ and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco, Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merciants, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut ¢ hew ing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco. together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
at a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, includin 
COL. AUGUS 








US LEFTWICH’S 


| celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victorias Branps, we being sole agents 


for the same in New York. 
SEGARS hi 
Always no hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars July .29 
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PARK THEATRE. 
R. and MRS. C. KEAN will perform every evening during the week in the Trage- 


dy of RICHARD IIL. 
Boxes $1—Pit, 50 cts.—Galiery, 25 cts. Doors open at 6} o’clock, and curtain will 


rise precisely at 7. 
oe 


A limited number of season tickets may be obtained at the Box-office. 
NEW GREENWICH THEATRE, 


[CORNER OF VARICK AND CHARLTON $T., XEW YORK.] 
ine: E proprietors of this property, the sight of the well known Richmond Hill Thea- 
tre, have under contract, and in progress of completion, one of the most commodi- 





ous and beautiful structures in the country, which will be in readiness for opening, as 
a Theatre, on, or about the Ist of February next. Ladies and gentlemen of the profes- 
sion, of the first order of talent, (and none others) desirous of engagements will pleast 
address (if by mail, post paid) or have personal interview with 

H. P, GRATTAN, Acting Stage Manager, 
at the Box Office, from 12 to 2 o’clock daily —Jan. 10. 


VAN AMBURGH & Co.’S ZOOLOGICAL EXHIBITION, 
Vo. 53 Bowery, opposite the Bowery Theatre. 


OPENED ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18th, 1845. 
Pe IS THE MOST SPLENDID COLLECTION OF ANIMALS ever exhibited in 
this country. Open from 10 A.M. to 4P.M., and from 6 to 9in the evening. 
Admittance 25 cents. Children under ten, half price. / 
Director to the establishment, Mr. G. C. QUICK, to whom all bills must 2M 
ed. 








ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE UNRIVALLED EQUESTRIAN COSTUMER, No. 1 Mulberry st., corner of 
Chatham, over the jeweller’s store, continues to manufacture his unapproachable 
PATENT GILT and SILVERED LEATHER for Ladies’ Ball Slippers, &c. f 
THEATRICAL and FANCY DRESSES made to order, in a superior and classical 


manner, and at the shortest notice. oS 

A.J. A. also can furnish housings, trappings, etc., for horses, of every — 
Also fancy clothes for race and trotting horses, Jockey dresses, etc etc. d6 
~ 


Chings Theatrical. 


** Richard III.” is still the attraction at the Park, continuing most suc- 
cessful. Indeed, contrary to reasonable expectation, there has been no 
falling off in the houses since the first night, and all the most desirable seats 
have been secured in advance up to this evening. Of the players, we can 
s ay but that their personations are marked by no new excellences or faults, 
since our first notice of the piece, the only improvement, perhaps, having 
been in the mere mechanical department. 

When speaking of Richard III. as it is given upon the stage, we must 
not for a moment forget that it is not Shakspeare’s so much as Colley Cibber’s, 
which gentleman having discovered with his superior astuteness, we must 
suppose, very many faults in the writing of the great bard, was kind enough 
to remodel and repair them so as to render them fit for use. The result 
has been, in the case of the prasent play, the botching up of a sort of melo 
dramatic spectacle, the effect of which depends, like that of all other melo 
dramas, upon the brilliancy and glare of its appointments, and is heightened 
by rant and noise upon the part of the performers. We may therefore 
say, with a distinguished poet and critic whose opinion is to be revered, 
that the production on the Park boards of the play, in the style which has 
marked it, is an era, not in the history of the legitimate drama, but in that 
of stage pageantry and spectacle, and looked upon simply in that light, 
it is remarkable, indeed, unparalleled. People go to see the paintiog, the 
dresses, the banners and the proces-ions Divest the play of these, let the 
actors wear the old articles of wardrobe, carry the old swords and spears ; 
tear down the present magnificent scenery, put up the old and well-known 
pieces, and twenty five dollars would purchase the receipts of the house. 
Therefore we say that the tragedy of Richard III. is not played, but the 
most perfect of all melo dramas, sustained by the most pertect of all melo 
dramatic actors, for we cannot, in candor, consider Mr. Krean’s merits as 
ranking higher. As one of our daily contemporaries very justly remarks, 
he is an excellent player of points, some of which, in Richard, he makes 
thrillingly effective; but his acting is too irregular, and he takes too little 
pains to impart to his author’s points, their intended brilliancy. In our 
opinion, Mrs. Kean could play the part much better than her husband. 


The new Comedy, by Richard Brinsley Knowles, Esq., son of Sheridan 
Knowles, called ‘* My Maiden Aunt,” is in rehearsal, and will be produced 
early in the week, in excellent style. 

At the Bowery, during the week, there has been no novelty. Hana- 
way’s Benefit, on Thursday evening,was a very good one. Cony and his dogs 
appear every evening. A new piece is in preparation, to be produced on 
Monday, and the Theatre will be closed this evening, in order to allow of 
a dress rekearsal. 

The Chatham is doing a very successful business with its stock com- 
pany. 

MircuHe.u produced, on Monday, a new fairy extravaganza called the 
“Enchanted Deer.” Of its merits we cannot speak, not having been able, on 
either of three successive trials, to get within hearing distance of the stage, 
a fact which seems to argue the success of the piece. Miss Tayior is we 
believe the feature in the play. * Richard No. 3” is announced as being in re- 
hearsal and to be produced the ensuing week. 

Rockweuu and Srone have redpened the Bowery Amphitheatre, and 
nightly present very attractive bills of force. Three Clowns are constantly 
in the arena. 

Van AmsBuRGH’s Collection in the Bowery is open, night and day, and 
is a most agreeable lounge for an hour. The keepers are obliging and at- 
tentive, and the monkeys and elephants exert themselves to their utmost 
power to amuse the spectators. The price of admittance is only twenty- 
five cents. 

Boston.—The papers speak very highly Mrs. Gro. BARkeETT’s perform- 
ance at the Museum. She is evidently a great favorite as well in comedy 
as tragedy. Mary Ann Leer’s Complimentary Benefit at the Atheneum 
was immensely successful, and she has been reéngaged. The Sreuin 
troupe appeared on Monday to an excellent house. Dempster gave a fare- 
well Concert on Tuesday. Burke has not been very successful in this city; 
his last entertainment was but thinly attended. 

Philadelphia.—Mvurpocu is playing, with Mr. and Mrs. J. Wau. >«, 
Jr., at the Walnut St. Theatre. Prerer RicurnGs is also at this hovse. 
Broveuam and his new farce of ‘‘ Rival Fakirs” are drawing greatly atthe 
Chesnut. Mrs. Burxe has played Ion, to Mr. Frepericx’s Adrastus, at 
the Arch. 

Baltimore.—Barney Wi.urAMs and Joun Serron at the Museum ; 
Herr ALexapre at the Holliday St. 

Richmond.—GerorGeE Jamison is the feature here ; Dr. VALENTINE has 
been playing in low comedy, and the play of ‘“‘ Putnam,” with Preston and 
his horse, Vulture, has had a run. 

Charleston.—Hacxetr played two parts on the !0th inst. He was not 
engaged for any longer time. Raymonp’s Menagerie is doing very well. 
‘“*The Mercury,” after a third of a column of remarks upon dancing and 
dancers, concludes with the following :— 


“* Miss J uLIA TURNBULL, who is the obdject of these remarks, and is now 
nightly dancing to the manifest delight of her audience at our Theatre, ap- 
pears to have adopted the Elssler branch of her art—the agile bound, and 
the quickly poised step on the point of the feet, so peculiar to it. She is 
quite acharming Danseuse. e trust, therefore, that the merits of this 
young lady, not only an ornament to the stage, but “‘ a rich jewel in the ear” 
of Sopestic life, will not be overlooked in Charleston, but that she will 
en rede as she has done elsewhere, that degree of encouragement, to 
w = oe inments and her virtues so eminently entitle her. 
ae ca od the nee _ Thursday in the Bayadere to a crowded house, 

a : - ; 

ow anenianniohesatt astevening. Her engagement will continue a 

Savannah.—Cnrisp and Mrs. Mowarr are hi i 

at 3. ghly popular at this place. 

The ‘* Republican” of the Sth instant has a long and labored article in com- 
mendation of both. 

New Orleans.—Oup CuIrrenpate, Mr. and Mrs. SKERRETT, Miss 
Ranponpn, and Miss JEFFERSON are at the S¢. Charles. 

Mobile.—Cuara Exuis had a benefit on the 7th instant, on which oc- 
casion Connor appeared for the last time, in the plays of “ Evadne” and 
the “ Belle’s Stratagem.” 

Joe Fietr,—‘e noticed a week or two since, that this gentleman in- 























\ QA letters to be pest paid. 











tended visiting New Orleans and Mobile, for the purpose of again appearing 
before his old friends, in those cities. It will be seen by the following, 
from the Picayune of the 6th, that he has arrived in the Crescent City. 


«J M. Field, Esq.—This favorite actor and popular editor has arrived 
in our city after an absence of nigh two years, and after playing a short en- 
gagement here and at Mobile, returns to St. Louis and resumes the editor- 





ship of the Reveille. Field has made his journal, short as has been the | FIRST PROPOSITION. 


period since it was first started, widely known throughout the length and 
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Chess Plaper’s Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 


breadth of the land, for its good sense, humor and spirit, and we are pleased | 1 B to K B6 
to learn that he has met his reward in a most excellent patronage. He|' 2 KBP 1 
commences an engagement at the St. Charles to-morrow evening, and we | 3 Kt to K Kt 5 


must not omit mentioning that Mrs. Field, too, is to appear on the occasion. 
She, as well as her husband, has always been a great favorite with our play- 
goers, and we know that they will receive a warm welcome.” 


The Oratorio of Jeptha.—Hewerr’s Grand Oratorio of ‘* Jeptha,” the 
first production of the kind by an American, will be given, on Wednesday 
evening next, at the Tabernacle, by the ‘‘ Sacred Music Society,” in the 
most effective manner. This composition has created a very great excite- 
ment at the South, where it has been done, and we doubt not that it is des- 
tined to the most triumphant success here. 





New Publications, etc. 


The publishers, Messrs. Witey & PurNnam, have sent us ‘* A Sequel to 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation:’ By the author of 
that work. It purports to be an explanation of the previous one, but ap- 
pears to us quite as unintelligible, and marked with the same peculiarly 
visionary style of thought. To those who possess the previous work—cer- 
tainly a great one in its way—the present must prove valuable. It is hand- | 
somely issued in a thin octavo volume, bound in muslin. 

The Messrs. APPLETON, have issued No. 6 of their edition of Michelet’s 
History of France: translated by G. H. Smith, F.G.S. In point of time 
it comes down to 1431, and embraces a part of the eventful history of the | 
Maid of Orleans. 

The New York Illustrated Magazine for February. Wiii1am Tay- 
Lor, Astor House. This number contains four engravings, and the litera- 
ry contents is mostly culled from the English Magazines. There are sev- 
eral very good articles, however, by the editor, Lawrence Labree, Esq., and 
some other original papers from the pens of clever writers. The price of 
the Magazine is twenty-five cents per single copy, or three dollars th 
year. 

** The National Press: a Journal for Home,” is the felicitous name 
selected by Gen. Morris for his new weekly paper, the prospectus of 
which will be found in our advertising columns. It promises to be a grand 
affair—a sixpence among six cents, ir, comparison with ordinary weekly 
newspapers. An acquaintance with the General ever since he was a Cor- 
poral, or we commenced to blot paper and * talk horse,” authorizes us to 
say that he will amply redeem the pledges made in his prospectus, And 
they are of no ordinary character, as the reader will see. The inimitable 








Cox is engaged among the foreign correspondents of ‘* The National Press,” 
which is to combine the striking and novel attractions of the newspaper, 
with the more abiding interests of the higher class of periodicals. No 


man in the country has done more to elevate the character of the perivdi- 
cal Press than Gen. Morris, and “ verily he hath his reward” in the en- ‘ 
tire unanimity with which his contemporaries have welcomed his return to 
the profession, and the general alacrity with which his old friends have 
come forward to sustain his new enterprize. We are glad to hear that sub- 
scribers are pouring in upon him from all quarters. It is not surprising 
that they comprise a large proportion of the ‘ beauty and booty” of the 
town, for the General’s metrical “ lines” have indeed “fallen in pleasant 
places.” A capital correspondent of ours in Philadelphia, makes the fol- | 
lowing allusion to him in a letter we received this week :— 

** During the latter part of last week, we were favored with a visit from 
the “‘ Brigadier,” who looks as fat and as charming as ever. His laugh has 
lost none of its heartiness, and he talks as humorously as ever. I understand 
he is about to start a new weekly paper in your village, in conjunction with 
J. K. P., having also a Philadelphia Editor; with lots of correspondents at 
Constantinople and other near neighborhoods. Success to him.” 





AcKERMAN’s Lithographic Establishment, 304 Broadway, is one of 
the most agreeable resorts for the flaneur that we know of. Mr. A. is the 
only artist in the United States who attempts to equal the exquisite color- 
ing of the European painters, and in the specimens that.we have seen, has 
certainly done himself great credit. Among the pictures on exhibition at 
his rooms, are copies from several of LANpseER’s most celebrated works, 
including the ‘* Interior of Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,”’ and the 
‘** Distinguished Member of the Humane Society,” both of which are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. His prices are very reasonable, A specimen of the 
work done at the establishment, may be seen at our office. It is the plate | 
of Fashion issued by the ‘ Spirit,” colored to the life, and fully equal in 
point of excellence to the English pictures of horses, which are so cele- 
brated. 

Tue Potxa, MazourKa, etc.—To the lovers of refined Terpsichorean 
enjoyment, we would recommend a visit to Madame AcuiLue, 41 Walker 
st., who gives instruction, to select classes, in the Polka, Mazourka, and 
other fashionable dances. Madame A. is most favorably known in this | 
city, having been for many years at the head of her profession; she was a 
leading favorite in the first Corps de Ballet which came to this country— | 
) 
| 


which comprised Mons. and Madame Hurtin, CeLestre, etc.—and we can 
bear testimony to her perfection in the pleasing art which she professes, as 
well as for her obliging and ladylike disposition. Madame A. numbers 
among her present pupils, many e/egans and elegantes of the town, with 
whom she has attained the highest popularity. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS INCANADA. | 


Mr. James G. Mounrarn is now our only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due | 


and obtaining new subscribers for the “ — of the Times.” Our friends there—and | 


we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 


that may be in their power. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WII entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


W411 entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Naroteon oF THE TuRF.” 











Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘“ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness.j 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, | 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK HEDGEFORD, 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


— ee eee ] 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. | BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


_. ADVERTISEMENTS. : 

ONE DOLLAR will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisement not® x 
ceeding Ten lines. 

Extra copies of the Engravings to be had at One Dollar each. 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addressed 
Wu. T. Porter. ‘ 

Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions, ete | 
the paper, tobe addressed to the Publisher, Jonny RieHaxps 


JOHN BASCOMBe, 




















Solution to Problem No. 42. 


SECOND PROPOSITION, 





THIRD PROPOSITION, 


White. White. White. Black 
1 Ktto K Kt 5 1 KttoK Kt5 KtoK 4 
2BtoK B6 2 BtooK B6 KtoK B5 
3 BtoQBé 3BtoKS QRp i 
4 B to Q7 mate. 4 KttoK B7 4KtoKR6 QRpy 
5 B to K 5 mate SKtoKR5 QRp1 
6 KtoKR4 QRPi 
7BtoQkR KBP 
8S BtoKR5S Pts Kt mate. 
Solution to Problem No. 45, 
White. Black 
1 Btks Kt R tks B 
2 Q tks Kt K tks Q 
3 KttoK B7 B interposes 
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occur) of placing the B at Q Kt 2. 
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T 4 Rtks Q mate 
ere are several variations upon the above moves, but Black 
lay the checkmate beyond four moves. , cannot de- 





Problem No. 46, 
From ‘* La Palaméde.” 
White to play, and Checkmate in six moves, moving each time King only. 


POSITION. 
White. | Black. 
K atK B6 KatKR 
QatQB3 P’satKR2,KR3 
B’s atQ RandQR2 and Q 4 : 


PatK R5 








The Great Match at New Orleans, 


Continuation of the Match between Messrs. Rovssrav and Sraniey 
See page 539. 
SIXTEENTH GAME. 


White. 


‘ 


K P2 
K Kt to B 3 


K BtoQR 


Q Pl 
Castles 
QBtoK 3 
KRP 1 
OQBP1 
Q to K 2 
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KtoKR 

P tks P 

K B tks Kt 
QKttoK B 
P tks P 

Q to her 2 

K Kt tks B 
Q Kt retakes 
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IR. ROUSSEAU. 
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Black. 
MR. STANLEY. 
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White. Black. 
MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. 
36 K Kt P 2 K Kt P1 
37 Q KttoK Kt3 KRP1 


388 Q KttoK B K RtoK 5 
39 QKtPl QRtoK 3 
40 Q KttoK 3 KttoK B3 
41 KBPl P tks P 

42 Q Kt tks P K R to K 7 ch 
43 KtoB3 Kt toK R2 ft 


44 Q Kt tks P 
45 Kto Kt 3 Kt to K 5 ch 
46 KtoB4 K Rto B7 ch 
47 Q Kt interposes Kt to Q B 4 


Kt to K Kt 4 ch 


48 KtoQ3 Kt to K 7ch 
49 Kto Kt 5 K to Kt 2 
50 Q@ KttoR4 Kt toQ 5 


51 K KttoK B4 QRtoK4ch 
52 Q Kt interp.ch K to B 2 

53 Rtks Kt ft PtksR 

54 K Kt toQ 3 Q R tks Q Kt ch 
55 P tks R QRP1 

56 QBP1§ R to K Kt 7ch 
57 KtoB4 RtksQRP 
5S QBP 1 RtoQB7 
59 KttoK ich KtoK2 

60 Kt toQ B4 QRP1 

61 KBPich KtoQ 

62 KtoR5 QRP1 

63 KteQ6 QRP1 

64 K BPlL RtoKB7 

65 QBPich K toQB 

66 KttoQ Kt 6 ch K to Kt 2 

67 Kt P Q’sch K tks Kt 

68 P Q’s ch R tksQ 

69 QtksR Resigns. 


* Very well played; the result of this move is decidedly advantageous 


'to Black’s game. 


+ Black had much better immediately proceed to weaken his adversary’s 
Pawns, than to pursue the course of play which he now adopts. 
t Very well played; from the “ straggling” position of the Pawns on 


both sides, the game is now nearly equal. 


§ A very singular coincidence will be here observed ; Mr. S. has inad- 
vertently left his Rook ‘‘ en prise,” and Mr. R. has failed to take advan- 
tage of it.” 


White. 
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SEVENTEENTH GAME. 


Black. 


MR. ROUSSEAU. 
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White. Black. 
MR.STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. 
29 KttoBe2 Rtks R 
30 RtksR RtksR 
31 QtksR QtoQ2 
32 QtoK 3 QtoQ4 
33 K Kt P 2 B home f 
34 QtoK 4 BtoK 3 
35 K KttoKt5 Kto Kt2 
36 Q Kt P2 P tks P 
37 RP tks P Q Kt P2 
38 Kt tks B ch Q tks Kt 
39 Kt toQ3 KRP2 
40 KRP1 P tks P 
41 PtksP K Kt P1 
42 KtoRt Q to K Kt3 
43 QtoQ5 K Pl 
44 KttoQB5 KP1§ 
45 KttoK6ch KtoB3 
46 Q tks Kt || Q to Q Kt& ch 
47 Kto K Kt 2 Q toQ R7ch 
48 KtoKR3 Q tks Kt 
49 QtoK B3ch® K to his 2 


h 

50 QtoQ Kt7ch K to B2 

51 QtoK B3ch Kto Kt 3 
K 


52 QtoK 2 QtoK4 
53 QBP1 P tks P 
54 Qtks P ** K Pl 

55 QtoK Kt8ch KtoKR3 


Black wins. 





* Both parties are equally aware of the importance of being enabled to 
command ‘the open files.” 
+ There is much foresight to be observed in this move ; the intentions of 
Mr. R. are doubtless to seize upon the first opportunity (should such an one 


t At this stage of the game, it was desirable, for the interest of White’s 


ame, that he should Jose a move; but the extreme danger of subjecting 
is K to a check, from his adversary’s Q, does not appear to have receive 


the consideration to which it was entitled. 
§ The steady and daring march of this Pawn is executed in the highest 


style of true chess tactics. 
|| If, in place of this move, 


Mr. S. had played “Q to K B 3 ch,” Mr. B 


would not have taken his adversary’s Kt with K, but have moved his K 
to K 2. ar 
1 The result of exchanging Queens would now be equally fatal to White $ 


| game. 
** White’s case is now hopeless; after a vain attempt to give @ 


“* per 


petual check,” the game was abandoned by Mr. S. 


that it is the intention of Mr. Sranuey, at the request of many am 
of Chess, to publish, in pamphlet form, the whole of the thirty-one 6 
occurring in the late match between Mr. Rousseau and himself. 
diately upon its publication, we are informed, copies will be sent! 
city, Philadelphia, Boston, and such other cities as are likely to be inte*™ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 
C. H. S.—Yours has been received. We shall be happy to see you YP 
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